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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
atatement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 
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taining a revelation from God. 
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The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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UNIVERSALIST REPRESENTATIVE 
IN JAPAN WRITES OF 
SITUATION THERE 


Sending a Christmas card with the mes- 
sage, ‘“‘We are still here, still well, still 
busy,’ Rev. Darley Downs, who is serving 
as executive of the Universalist activities 
in Japan, writes under the date of Dec. 5, 
1940, as follows: 

“At such a time as this it is something 
just to be here still. Maybe we ought not 
to be. Mrs. Downs is the only mother 
with young children left in the mission. 
It may prove necessary for them to go, but 
so far our life and work go on about as 
usual, except that we are possibly a little 
busier than ever. 

“Harold Fey’s deplorable articles in 
The Christian Century have doubtless made 
you very dubious about the genuineness of 
Japanese Christianity. This summer I 
attended the conference conducted by the 
United Evangelism Campaign Commit- 
tee. Never had I seen a finer spirit of 
courage and devotion. I was in the section 
including the pastor of the church which 
was attacked in Kyushu. A telegram 
came from his wife during our meeting 
reporting the persecution and urging his 
immediate return. He immediately wrote 
an answering telegram in the form of a 
Japanese poem, speaking of the strength 
and beauty of the great pines under which 
we were meeting and the fellowship of 
Christian comrades—far greater the 
strength and beauty of God and far richer 
the fellowship of Christ, and saying that 
he was on his way confident and unafraid. 
It was a very dramatic and very moving 
incident. At every session there were 
prayers of humility, consecration, and 
trust that were most impressive. This was 
a gathering of real leaders from nearly 
every prefecture in Japan. They will 
probably take actions we regret, they 
may make compromises we deplore, but I 
still believe in their basic sincerity and 
Christian character. 

“At the closing session of the annual 
meeting of the National Christian Council 
on Novy. 27 Bishop Abe said, in substance, 
‘The Christian Church of Japan has just 
been through the most terrific storm in its 
history. There have been moments of 
fear. As a human institution it seemed 
hopeless, but as the body of Christ it is in- 
destructible. As the human, Yoshimune 
Abe, Iam weak and fearful, but as a Chris- 
tian I am strong and fearless. There may 
be martyrdom ahead but we are ready.’ 
This is a very inadequate summary of what 
he said, but it was a most moving moment, 
and as I look back over scores of meetings 
led by him I have attended, and remember 
the Scripture passages and hymns he 
selects and the prayers he makes, Fey’s 
cruelly false picture of him in the Century 
grieves me terribly. Dr. Abe does and 
says things I wish he didn’t, but I’d a lot 
rather be in his shoes than Fey’s on the 
Judgment Day. 

“We are all being treated with even 
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more courtesy and kindness than ever be- 
fore, rather than the reverse, as one might 
expect. While some churches have very 
severely limited the activities of mission- 
aries the Kumiai Church has definitely 
voted that we should continue our work 
as usual and indeed added, ‘even though a 
situation arises in which because of inter- 
national relations it becomes impossible 
for the United States government to pro- 
tect the missionaries, we desire to have the 


-honor and responsibility of that pro- 


tection.’ 

“We certainly pray that 1941 may have 
rewarding experiences and great oppor- 
tunities of service for all of you.” 


A WORD TO SPEAKERS 

At a recent meeting of the Prudential 
Committee of the American Board a re- 
turned missionary from India repeated a 


remark made by the native Indian pastor 


who said, ‘He who thinketh by the inch 
and speaketh by the yard deserveth to be 
kicked by the foot.”’ In these days there 
are many who are thinking “by the inch” 
and speaking “‘by the yard” when it would 
be far wiser to think by the yard and speak 
by the inch. Easy pronouncements with 
the tone of finality do not belong to such a 
day as this. To enter the pulpit and face 
a congregation in these days ought to mean 
a deep probing of one’s own heart and soul 
as to the real message to be given to a 
people confronting times like these. Fa- 
cile dispensers of theological or philosoph- 
ical or economical rhetoric are not wanted. 
Such a day as this demands deep thought 
based on wide reading, broad reading. We 
have a gospel for times like these but the 
gospel will not be revealed to lazy minds. 
God would speak through us to the peoples 
of the world, but God cannot speak through 
us until we open our hearts and minds and 
souls to listen to what He has to say. This 
is a great day in which to read and reread 
the prophets, especially Isaiah, until we 
too have caught something of the authority 
of the prophet who can say with convic- 
tion, ““Thus saith the Lord.”— New Hamp- 
shire Congregational-Christian Record. 
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OUR PRESIDENT: “BEST DISPOSITION TO 
RENDER SERVICE”’ 


HOUGH there is more interest in the inauguration 
of a President: where one man lays down the 
burden and another man takes it up, always the 

ceremony is solemn and moving. It consummates a 
decision made by the people in accordance with demo- 
cratic procedure. It signalizes the dedication of a man 
to a great task. And doubtless it has some influence in 
making people see that they too must be dedicated to 
the work, if the government is to be strong. 

However bitter partisan debate and feeling, there 
is general recognition that the President is the President 
of the country and not of a party and that, as the head 
of the government, he should be respected. 

The office of President of the United States is so 
exalted and carries with it, even in normal times, such 
power and prestige that European students frequently 
have called it “the position of greatest power and in- 
fluence in the world.’ 

It is hard for people to realize that possibly many 
who have held the high office have approached its 
duties with shrinking and regret. The assertion that 
Mr. Roosevelt sought a third term reluctantly and 
from a sense of duty is not generally believed. More 
in accordance with human nature, it is held, men hate 
to lay down such great power. Knowing as we do 
the beautiful home of Mr. Roosevelt on the Hudson, 
sensing a little the terrific burden that any President 
must bear, the danger of assassination even in a demo- 
~ eratic republic, and the fact that two terms give a man 
all the honor one could want, we take at its face value 
the declaration that a sense of duty actuated him in 
running for a third time. Against a popular, aggres- 
sive Republican and a united opposition party he 
stood a good chance of being defeated. 

Though the journal of George Washington cover- 
~ ing the month of April, 1789, when he was inaugurated 
has been lost, Sparks has preserved an entry for April 
16, 1789, the day he left Mt. Vernon: “About ten 
o’clock I bade adieu to Mt. Vernon, to private life and 
to domestic felicity, and, with a mind oppressed with 
more anxious and painful sensations than I have words 
to express, set out for New York in company with Mr. 
Thompson and Col. Humphreys, with the best disposi- 
tion to render service to my country in obedience to 
its calls, but with less hope of answering its expecta- 
tions.” 

John Adams, in a letter to his wife dated Phila- 
delphia, March 5, 1797, the day after he was inaugu- 
rated as President, pictures the scene as follows: “Your 
dearest friend never had a more trying day than yes- 
terday. A solemn scene it was indeed and it was made 
affecting to me by the presence of the General, whose 


countenance was as serene and unclouded as the day. 


He seemed to me to enjoy a triumph over me. Me- 
thinks I heard him say ‘Ay! I am fairly out and you 
fairly in! See which of us will be happiest.’ When the 
ceremony was over, he came and made me a visit, and 
cordially congratulated me, and wished that my ad- 
ministration might be happy, successful and honorable. 
. . . . In the Chamber of the House of Representa- 
tives was a multitude as great as the space could con- 
tain, and I believe scarcely a dry eye but Washing- 
ton’s.” 

If we could probe the minds of our Presidents all 
the way from Washington to Franklin Roosevelt, we 
might find many a moment of reluctance to assume 
office. 

Be this as it may, we think it clear that never have 
we had a President who did not have what Washing- 
ton recorded of himself, “the best disposition to render 
service to the country.”” They have made their mis- 
takes but they have been honest in their work. We 
have been fortunate in our Presidents. 

Only the thoughtless can say today that demo- 
cratic institutions are not in danger. But they are not 
in danger from a third term or from laws vesting great 
power in the Executive. They arein danger from those 
outside our borders who would end democratic govern- 
ment by force and from those inside who fight all 
change intended to extend democracy, all those who 
will not make sacrifices for the common good, all 
those who would like to dominate their fellows for their 
own ends. 

The Christian Church has a great stake in the 
preservation of democracy. It has a great oppor- 
tunity to serve democracy. And a noble first step in 
the new administration is prayer for the President of 
the United States and for all vested with authority. 


* * 


AN IMPORTANT LETTER FROM 
DOCTOR REAMON 


HE Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D. D., our min- 
ister in Syracuse, N. Y., and the president of 
the Onondaga County chapter of the American 

Red Cross, who has been a highly useful member of 
the committee on relief of the Universalist General 
Convention ever since it was organized, now takes the 
leadership of that committee, and he has sent us an 
important letter. It will make us all want to get 
back of him. He says: 
The charge that our committee has done nothing to 
date is not founded on fact. Our early decision to urge 

our people to make their contributions through trust- 

worthy agencies, such as the American Red Cross, in 

place of a special drive of our own, was absolutely 
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sound. Following the example of our board of trustees, 
thousands of our people have given to one cause or 
another. In scores of our churches, groups of women 
have been and are producing garments. We shall try 
to get some kind of record of all this work. But the im- 
portant thing is that our people have been busy; they 
have been giving; they have been true to the Gospel in 
losing their identity in self-forgetting service. 

Now all this was relief work enters a second phase. 
Henceforth there will be more order, more sense, more 
co-operation, less waste motion, in the business of giving. 
There will be fewer fly-by-night drives. And the over- 
head cost of raising money will be reduced. 

Yesterday I had a personal conference with Dr. 
Roswell P. Barnes of the Federal Council of Churches. 
He is an expert in the field of relief. And he told me 
that the committee on foreign relief appeals through 
the churches is now prepared to advise our churches in 
this important work. 

Plans are now being made for a special drive in the 
churches. The tentative date set is the first Sunday in 
Lent, March 2. Each denomination may select its own 
objectives and channel its funds through its own treasury. 

I shall urge our committee to give favorable con- 
sideration to these plans. We shall attempt to have our 
program set up before the end of this month so that we 
may use the month of February for the work of promo- 
tion. I have conferred with representatives of the 
Presbyterian and Methodist commissions on war relief. 
It will be a marvelous thing if all of these groups, our- 
selves included, can make a simultaneous appeal. 

Unless the United States enters the war this year, 
I doubt if the American Red Cross will appeal for a 
special fund. They have ample funds for the present. 
The field is therefore open for the churches to come in 
and assist where other agencies are not functioning. 

I am glad that Roger Etz has been named to our 
committee. He will be a valuable member. 

The year 1941 will afford all of us the opportunity to 
forget our own little aches and pains in helping the vic- 
tims of war. Universalists did a fairly good job of de- 
molishing a theological hell. I feel confident they will 
do all in their power to relieve the hell of present suf- 
fering. 

* x 


THE ABILITY TO STAND CRITICISM 


AWYERS are criticized unmercifully. Doctors 
are criticized. Practically all human beings at 
one time or another have to face criticism. 

Why should ministers be unduly disturbed over criti- 
cism? They stand in a public position. They lay 
down the law in sermons where no one can answer them. 
Why should they not expect criticism? 

Some men in our profession make a row whenever 
anybody opposes them. They lose their tempers or 
talk about disloyalty or act grieved or behave foolishly 
in some other way. We have had several illustrations 
of this kind brought into the editorial sanctum re- 
cently and dropped down where we have had to stumble 
over them. 

We, therefore, as an expert in the matter, desire 
to elucidate this subject for all and sundry. 

To begin with, two heads are better than one unless 
they are both numskulls, and people who do not agree 
with a leader instantly, but scrutinize proposals, gen- 
erally render service. A big resounding “No” is not 
evidence necessarily of cantankerousness or disloyalty, 
but may be the one thing needed to make sleepy people 
sit up and really think about the matter in hand, or it 
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may be the one thing needed to cut through a cloak of 
egotism in the proposer. 

Admitting, then, the value of opposition, we ask 
how we should act when opposed. We should face the 
thing cheerfully both inside and out. That is, we 
should rethink the matter in controversy in the light of 
the opposition and then either give in or redouble our 
efforts. If we are wrong, change. If we are right, go: 
on with a determination that the gates of hell cannot 
prevail against. 

In manner, let us neither get mad nor act like 
martyrs. Let us not pretend that we do not care and 
let us not care overmuch. Let us not fight angrily and 
let us not act sweet and humble when it is humbug to- 
do so. 

We have found that unfair criticisms frequently 
answer themselves, misunderstanding gives way to 
understanding when we take a little more pains, and 
our enemies generally succeed only in “‘kicking us up- 
stairs.” 

The one thing that we must not let criticism do to- 
us is to change us when we believe that we are right. 

The ability to stand criticism is important for the 
minister and for every other public man. The ministry 
is no place for the supersensitive. “In the world ye: 
shall have tribulation,” said Christ to his disciples. 
It is just as true now. But now as then, by the very 
nature of our calling we are forced back upon the 
“Everlasting Arms’”’ and they never fail us. 

ok * 


‘‘NOW I AM FOR THE CHURCHES”’ 


HANNING POLLOCK’S article, “Why I Don’t 

Go to Church,” evoked such response that The 

Reader’s Digest decided to publish an article on 

the other side. In the January issue of that publica- 

tion there is an article by Roger William Riis entitled 

“Now I am for the Churches.” The Reader’s Digest 

offers to send free of charge fifty reprints of the article 

to any clergyman. It can well afford to doit. It is 

the best kind of advertising. The Christian Advocate 
in its second issue says: 

It is one of the most effective arguments for church- 
going we yet have seen. The author, Roger William 
Riis, says, for instance, “It is obvious that the assail- 
ants of churches do not go to church. They don’t know 
what the churches are doing these days. I suspect the 
critics rationalize what is really laziness into a superior 
intellectual attitude.” 


It was with especial interest that we read the 
testimony of Mr. Riis to the beauty and the helpfulness 
of the church services that he attended. We discov- 
ered that the author is a son of Jacob A. Riis, the poor 
Danish immigrant, author of “How the Other Half 
Lives” and a great citizen of New York. When 
Theodore Roosevelt was President we welcomed the 
father to our church in Washington, arranged for a 
lecture by him which packed the church to the doors, 
lived with him several days in the same home, and 
drove him about with a horse and buggy. How could 
a son of Jacob A. Riis not have imagination enough to 
sense what the church is doing! In his article Mr. 
Riis writes: 

One Sunday last May the newspaper offered me 
this: ‘‘Rotterdam is ablaze. Shooting is heard in every 
street.” That was the morning I happened into a 
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church, for the first time in twenty-two years. And 
what did the church offer me? A simple, reverent 
service, featured by a sermon on “Peter, the Rock,’ on 
the permanence and beauty of the church. 

I found that I was acutely interested in hearing 
about anything that had permanence, beauty and un- 
selfish endeavor. It fell on my spirit like water on a 
desert, and I went out stirred and grateful. 

A week later I took my curiosity to another church 
and heard the minister, in a singularly lovely building, 
talk simply and beautifully on ‘“‘The Ascending Life.’ 
Without a trace of sanctimonious heroics, he conversed 
informally about the insistent demand of life to rise, to 
grow, to improve itself. It was adult, it was spiritual; 
and to me, personally, it was helpful. 

Since then, as business and vacation travel took me 
about the country, I have made it a point to attend and 
study churches—all kinds. 

And I state with assurance that the critics of the 
churches today don’t know what they are talking 
about. ‘True, a minority of churches still offer a dull, 
repellent form of salvation, some in ugly buildings, some 
with painful music, some with humdrum ministers. But 
you don’t have to go to those churches, nor need you 
condemn all churches because some fail. 


That church attendance has decreased we all 
know. It is bound to decrease still more as those who 
go simply from a sense of duty die off. The one basis 
on which we can build attendance which has in it any 
element of perpetuity is “‘want.’’ Non-attendance 
is making church leaders of all denominations put their 
best brains upon the task of studying human need and 
ministering to it in services that inspire and that 
people do not want to miss. 

* * 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


UBLISHED weekly by the department of re- 
search and education of the Federal Council, 
“Information Service” is worth many times the 

two dollars a year that it costs. 

The service deals with all kinds of questions that 
have religious and ethical importance, whether they 
arise in churches, colleges, parliaments or among the 
plain people. Church schools, college classes, church 
papers, discussion groups of all kinds, as well as in- 
dividuals called upon to discuss religious matters, have 
found the service highly useful. 

We doubt if a more fair and objective study of 
_ our times can be found anywhere. 

* * 


OUR WOMEN, THEIR PROGRAM AND 
THEIR BULLETIN 


HERE has just come to our desk The Bulletin, 
official organ of the Association of Universalist 
Women, volume 18, number 1, January, 1941, 

We have read the full eight pages clear through from 
the lead article by Harriet Yates on “Our Women at 
Work” to the news of the Clara Barton Guild activities. 
One major conclusion is forced on our reluctant male 
mind by this reading, i. e., that in our free fellowship 
of churches our women are far ahead of the rest of us 
in program planning and in the business of following 
through planning with action. 

Our women have an educational program that is 

sound and wholesome. It is based on the united 
Christian Adult Movement and so embraces the seven 


(Fe 
| 
areas of that program, to wit, The Bible in Life, Per- 
sonal Faith and Experience, Christian Family Life, 
Church Life and Outreach, Community Issues, Major 
Social Problems, and Christian World Outlook. Read- 
ing The Bulletin, the pamphlet and broadside publica- 
tions of our women since they planned the new pro- 
gram, we have noted with pride and pleasure the con- 
sistent emphasis on these areas of thought. Step by 
step the leaders of the Association of Universalist 
Women have led their group into study and action in 


_ these vital fields. 


To implement their sound educational program 
and to see that it is expressed in the church and com- 
munity life of all Universalist women, the Association 
has evolved a form of organization that is comprehen- 
sive in scope and catholic in spirit. This larger or- 
ganization does not seek to swallow up or absorb the 
smaller groups and organizations which have existed 
and still do exist in local and regional areas. It seeks 
rather to provide a common ground where all such or- 
ganizations may pool their efforts with all Universalist 
women in Mission Circles, Ladies’ Aids, Alliances and 
those outside such organizations. The Association 
would thus draw all Universalist women together in a 
common effort in these larger fields which concern all. 
“All who, through prayer or service or means, accept 
the responsibility for the enlarged program which the 
women are undertaking are members of the Associa- 
tion.” 

In this enlarged program old values and old com- 
mitments are not lost sight of or slighted. The cur- 
rent Bulletin tells about the work going on in North 
Carolina and carries an article from the writing of Miss 
M. Agnes Hathaway edited by Ruth Downing of 
Japan. 

Whether it be an old missionary project, a camp 
for diabetic children, a problem of race relations i our 
communities or the service of the local church, our 
women are alert to the need for Christian education 
and Christian expression. No one can read their 
Bulletin, expanded now to eight pages, without sensing 
that here is a program that deserves to succeed. We 
earnestly hope that Universalist women everywhere 
will give full support to the larger program of their 
Association. In that program there is something to 
interest every temperament and every age group. 
In that program there are challenging tasks for all and, 
best of all, opportunities for growth for all. 

We congratulate the Association of Universalist 
Women on their program and we commend their 
example to all Universalist laymen. 

Lie dd 
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IN A NUTSHELL 
The Friend of Philadelphia shows characteristic 
sense in this comment: ““T’o sentence a young woman to 
a year in the reformatory for dropping an American 
flag on the ground does not so much develop respect for 
the flag as contempt for those who use such methods 
of defending it.’ 


Robert Louis Stevenson for years bore the cross 
of ill-health and the certainty of early death. He 
prayed, ‘‘Give us courage and gazety and the quiet 
mind.” 
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Are We Making Hell for Ourselves?” 


Stanley Manning 


Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not tome. And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment. Matt. 25 : 45-46. 


HIS is an unusual text for a Universalist to take. 
We used to take such a text in the old days of 
theological controversy, but just to prove that 
it didn’t mean what it says—to show that the ancient 
Greek was translated by men who believed in endless 
punishment in a burning hell, and so they made the 
mistake of translating by the word everlasting a 
Greek word that didn’t mean that. But that is 
another story. 
In those days of theological debate someone wrote 
a jingling set of verses about the church bells all ringing 
together, sometimes in harmony and sometimes in 
discord, but each with its own message, and 


“No hell, no hell, 
Rang out the Universalist bell.” 


This morning I am going contrary to all denomi- 
national traditions in saying that we are in grave 
danger of going to hell, or of making hell for ourselves 
~—each of us individually, this church of ours, and our 
larger church, and our American nation also, unless 
we rouse ourselves out of our smug complacency and 
realize the kind of world we live in, and the kind of 
world we are helping to make. 

Jesus’ gospel is not all sweetness and light, a 
message of peace and comfort and compassion. It is 
also at times bitter in its denunciation, terrible in its 
threats, and especially against willful blindness and 
hypocrisy. 

After the Armistice had ended the fighting in the 
World War, the blockade against Germany was not 
relaxed, so that food could not reach the people of 
Central Europe in adequate amounts. Women and 
children were starving, babies were dying or being 
born dead, and nothing was done. The London 
papers would not print the stories of starvation. 
Neither Parliament nor the press would recognize the 
fact that the war was over. A little group of people 
in the East End of London was determined to do 
something about it, to arouse public opinion to the 
terrible evil of the continued blockade. To live in the 
East End of London is to know how hunger feels. To 
live in the West End is more or less like living in West 
Hartford—hunger is a theoretical difficulty of people 
we rarely see. So these people of the East End or- 
ganized a poster parade from their own miserable 
quarters, marching through the city to the West End 
and the Houses of Parliament. They carried posters 
which set forth the facts of the blockade—the fact, for 
instance, that of one hundred births in a Berlin hos- 
pital after a month only two babies were alive. There 
were other facts just as bad as this. And the last 
poster bore the words of Jesus: “Even so it is not the 
will of your Father which is in heaven, that one of 
these little ones should perish.” 

An acquaintance of mine here in West Hartford 
was telling me one day last week of a visit he made to 
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Germany in 1922, traveling clear through the country 
from north to south. He saw the little children who 
had been starved during the war and the blockade, but 
not quite starved to death. ‘“‘What’s going to hap- 
pen,” he asked the guide of their party, ‘‘when these 
children grow up?” ‘‘Hell is going to break loose,” 
the guide answered—and it has. Those children are 
the ones who are dropping bombs on London and 
Coventry and Sheffield and Birmingham and Man- 
chester and Southampton. They are the ones who 
made Northern France a burning hell a few months 
ago. It is still true, as Hosea prophesied to the 
people of Israel centuries ago, “They have sown the 
wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind.” And we 
need not think that bombs and blockades will produce 
any different results in 1941 from what they did in 
1918. 

I hope that none of you will think because of 
what I am saying that I am pro-Nazi and anti-British. 
I am not. I see no hope for the survival of liberty 
and democracy and what we have thought of as our 
civilization if the Nazis win and go on to impose their 
way of life and government upon the world. I am 
perfectly sure they won’t, and can’t—but that is 
something else again. I love Britain, and admire her 
for her tremendous contributions to human freedom 
and advancement, and I want to see her preserved so 
that she may continue to bless the world as in the past. 

But I also want to see a Britain purged of her 
weaknesses, her hypocrisies, her selfishness and her sin, 
just as I want to see this nation of ours purged of its 
weaknesses, its hypocrisies, its selfishness and sin. 
It is utter folly for us to blind our eyes to the evils that 
exist, hare in this land that we love, and in Britain 
that we love only a little less, just because there are 
greater evils elsewhere. No man becomes a better 
man by pointing the finger of scorn at someone less 
righteous than himself. Jesus made that clear in his 
story of the Pharisee and the Publican in the Temple. 
And no nation becomes better by pouring condemna- 
tion and contempt upon another, even when condem- 
nation is justified. Along with that justifiable con- 
demnation we must conserve and increase those human 
values of sympathy, understanding, good will, help- 
fulness, mercy and peace, without which neither Brit- 
ain nor Germany nor the United States is worth sav- 
ing. We must not let this war, which is a hell created 
by the World War and its passions and hates, prepare 
a still worse hell for the next generation, as may easily 
be the case. The old story of the sowing of the dragon’s 
teeth is everlastingly true. 

But there is another kind of hell which we may be 
making for ourselves, which may be even worse and 
will certainly last longer than any torturing conflict 
of armed forces. The worst hells are those that we 
make for ourselves, by our own indifference to the 
sufferings of others, by our self-satisfied complacency, 
by shutting our eyes and shutting our hearts against 
the needs of others in our world whom we can help. 

James wrote in the long ago, ““What doth it profit, 
my brethren, though a man say he hath faith, and have 
not works? Can that faith save him? Ifa brother or 
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sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, And one of 
you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled; notwithstanding ye give them not those 
things which are needful to the body; what doth it 
profit?’ The Parable of the Good Samaritan is the 
heart of the Gospel as it touches the field of human 
relationships. Someone was in trouble through no 
fault of his own. A stranger, an alien, one of a despised 
minority group, came along and took care of him, 
bound up his wounds and then provided for him food 
and shelter and nursing care until he was able to go on 
his way. That is the familiar part of the story, but 
let us think of some of the other characters in it. 

The priest and the Levite passed by and did 
nothing. For nineteen hundred years that story has 
been repeated; it has been translated into every lan- 
guage that men speak; it has transformed the word 
“Samaritan” from a term of contempt to one of high 
honor; and at the same time it has taken from the 
words “‘priest’’ and ‘‘Levite’’ some of the honor and 
the dignity that were theirs. 

Now that is just a story that Jesus told, but sup- 
pose it were true. What do you suppose that priest 
and Levite would have been thinking about in all 
these nineteen hundred years? They not only missed 
a chance to help a fellow human in distress; they 
brought contempt upon the high titles which they bore. 
They have been in hell—not only the hell of other 
men’s contempt, but the hell of self-condemnation, 
which is worse. 

But the parable is more than just a story which 
Jesus told. It is a parable about us today. Let us 
translate it into our language. Certain people were 
going about their ordinary peaceful occupations, and 
certain aggressors came and stripped them of their 
raiment, and burned their homes, and wounded them, 
and left them half dead. And there came down cer- 
tain Americans that way, and when they saw them, 
they passed by on the other side, for they said, We 
are afraid that if we give them food, the aggressors will 
come again and take it, and these people will starve 
twice instead of once, and we do not want to feed the 
aggressors. So they passed by on the other side of 
the ocean, and kept for themselves more food than 
they could use. 

Let us think of what that will do to the name 
American, of which we are today so proud, if we do 
not repent, and share with those who need. It will be 
a term of contempt, and it ought to be. 

_ We talk much of our American traditions and our 
American way of life. It is not only a way of freedom 
for ourselves; it is also a way of helpfulness to those 
who are in distress. In the early days this land of ours 
was famous among the unfortunates of Europe as a 
haven of refuge for all who were oppressed. They came 
here and contributed their ambitions, their love of 
liberty, and their hard work to make this nation great. 
In later years it has been a source of great humani- 
tarian undertakings that have relieved distress in 
many parts of the world—a famine in Ireland relieved 
by American potatoes that by that process became 
known as Irish potatoes, an earthquake in Japan, a 
massacre in Armenia, a war that overran Belgium 
and Northern France. In every case we stepped in 
like the good Samaritans we were and gave the needed 
help. Of course I do not mean to imply that we 
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were the only Samaritans in the world; others did 
their part as well; but we did ours, we brought honor 
upon the name American; we made the world a 
better and a friendlier place to live in. Let us pray 
God we do not miss the chance which is ours today. 

I am aware of the fact, of course, that there have 
been serious and vehement objections raised to the 
Hoover plan for feeding the civilian population of the 
countries that are victims of aggression. But the ex- 
perience of the past, as well as what is happening to- 
ek and the logic of the situation are all on the other 
side. 

On February 14, 1917, Lord Robert Cecil, chief of 
Great Britain’s Foreign Office, gave a statement to the 
Associated Press in which he said: 

“When the first proposals were made in October, 
1914, for the importation of foodstuffs into Belgium 
after the fall of Antwerp, these proposals were directly 
counter to every dictate of military prudence. The 
natural feeling of people here was, and long continued 
to be, that the Germans were in complete control of 
Belgium, and how could a dozen or two neutrals safe- 
guard the supplies imported? It was only with the 
greatest anxieties and misgivings that we consented to 
allow importations, and I sometimes doubt whether 
the proposals would ever have been made or our con- 
sent given if we had known how long the work would 
have to last, or the extent to which it would grow. 
Yet, in spite of this, the work has gone on uninter- 
ruptedly for twenty-eight months and has grown from 
small beginnings into an undertaking which may lit- 
erally be called gigantic.” 

When the United States entered the war, the situ- 
ation, of course, was changed. Americans were no 
longer neutrals, even in theory, and could no longer 
be allowed to administer this relief. Indeed, the 
General Staff of the United States army came to the 
conclusion that Belgian relief should be terminated, 
but when this recommendation was conveyed to the 
British and French governments, Prime Minister 
Lloyd George and Premier Clemenceau cabled a strong 
protest to President Wilson that the military con- 
clusions were wrong, and insisted that the relief should 
be continued, even in spite of Allied shortage of food 
and ships. And it was continued until the Armistice. 

The conditions which existed in Belgium then are 
exactly the same as those which exist there and in the 
other occupied territories today, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the results would be different if the 
same kind of relief were administered in the same way 
now. Ex-President Hoover has recently written: 

“The last war was also a war where starvation 
was a major strategy. The British government con- 
tributed over one hundred million dollars and the 
French government over two hundred million dollars 
to the Belgian relief. Their intelligence services func- 
tioned all over the occupied territory. Their repre- 
sentatives outside Belgium inspected every letter, 
every report, every item of movement. Their govern- 
ments would never have paid this bill month by month 
if they were not satisfied that the Germans got none 
of this food. Nor would they have paid the bill unless 
they were satisfied that the Germans received no 
military benefits from it.’’ 

Great Britain has refused to sanction the Hoover 
proposal, and President Roosevelt has refused to make 
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any official request or recommendation. But such de- 
cisions are never final. Politicians are always subject 
to the pressure of public opinion. And if the conscience 
of the people of the United States is aroused, the con- 
science of many in Great Britain will respond. In 
1914 Lloyd George consented to the plan of Belgian 
relief over the protest of Winston Churchill. Churchill 
may have to bow again to the power of conscience 
and the spirit of humanity in his own nation and in 
ours. 

Indeed there are indications that he and his 
government have already begun to do so. Permission 
has recently been given for certain of the most needed 
supplies, canned milk, vitamin concentrates and medi- 
cines, to be passed through the blockade into France. 
Let us hope that that is only a beginning, and that 
more and more food, clothing and medicines may be 
sent there and elsewhere as needed—of course with the 
most careful provision against any help to or strength- 
ening of the German war machine. 

If it is not, I am afraid we shall discover again 
when it is too late that we have sown the wind and 
shall reap the whirlwiad. For the pedples who face 
starvation and freezing will recognize the fact that 
their plight, while due primarily to German invasion, 
is due also, even though secondarily, to the refusal of 
the United States to use all its influence to send them 
relief, and the refusal of Great Britain to allow that 
relief to go through the blockade. And people who are 
suffering from cold and hunger do not make fine dis- 
tinctions between the various causes of their suffering. 
They might rebel against German domination, but 
they would not turn to the democracies for guidance 
and help but to the Communists, and who can say 
but that they might be wise in so doing, for there is 
little to choose between inhuman democracy and in- 
human Communism. By isolating ourselves from the 
needs of the needy, we are likely to find that we have 
isolated ourselves permanently from their good will. 
And perhaps we shall find, also, that in trying to starve 
the Nazi system to death, we have only succeeded in 
feeding and strengthening the Communist system, 
which is much more difficult to overcome. 

But there is another hell which we may be making 
for ourselves, and one that comes much closer home. 
Are we, individually and as a church, shutting up our 
compassion from those whom we might help, no matter 
what governments may do? John wrote: “But whoso 
hath this world’s good, and seeth his brother have 
need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion from 
him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?”’ And when 
the love of God does not dwell in us—when we shut 
ourselves off from God—we are in hell. 

The only defect which I can find in Mr. Hoover’s 
plan for feeding the civilian populations of the occupied 
lands lies in the fact that it will cost us nothing. He 
would have our government arrange with the govern- 
ments in exile to use their assets in this country and 
this hemisphere to purchase our surplus supplies to be 
sent to Europe. What we ought to do is to purchase 
those supplies ourselves and send them. To add the 
few millions that would be needed to the proposed 
seventeen-billion-dollar budget would not be noticed. 
It might cost us two or three dollars apiece. 

What the American Friends are doing is to use 
the funds that are given them to purchase food in 
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France or Switzerland for the refugees from occupied 
France and Belgium who are in Southern France 
without homes or resources of any kind, almost entirely 
for women and children. Adolph Keller of Geneva, 
who was here in connection with the United Christian 
Mission, told a little group of us in New York a few 
days ago that on his way from Geneva to Lisbon to take 
the Clipper across the Atlantic he stopped at several 
places in France to see what was being done in this 
relief work by the Friends and by other religious 
agencies, and he knew from personal observation that 
this relief was in no way strengthening the German war 
machine, but, on the other hand, was persuading 
people that the spirit of the Good Samaritan was still 
alive in the hearts of some Christian people in Europe 
and America. We ought to be helping, not only with 
war supplies and Red Cross garments for Britain, 
but with food and other needed supplies for the stricken 
people of China and of the democracies of Western 
Europe. Whether we do it by cutting down on our own 
abundant eating or in other ways, we ought to be 
doing what costs us something—that means real sac- 
rifice. I do not see how we can think of ourselves as 
Christian unless we do. Have you ever thought of the 
hell we may be making for ourselves if we fail? 

Now we really are not such bad people at heart; 
we are not really trying to make hell for ourselves—it 
is all a ghastly mistake because we do not see clearly. 
We hear and read and even talk about millions of 
refugees, about millions of bushels of grain and other 
foodstuffs that are needed, about millions of children 
who do not have enough to eat, and the very size of 
the problem depersonalizes it—we do not think in 
millions. It is the reverse of the old problem—the 
forest is so great that we cannot see a single tree. 
But let us try. 

Weare familiar with Alfred Soord’s picture, ‘“‘The 
Lost Sheep.”’ It had strayed away from the others 
that were safely in the fold and was lost on the moun- 
tains wild and bare, away from the tender shepherd’s 
care. There on the mountainside, tangled in the briers 
and almost falling over the precipice, it lay crying, 
while the eagles circled overhead waiting until it was 
safe to make it their prey. But the shepherd comes 
and drives his staff deep into the rocky soil, holds to it 
for support with one hand and with the other reaches 
down to rescue the sheep that was lost. 

But let us change the picture. It is no longer a 
sheep that has gone astray by its own waywardness. 
It is a little child that has been swept away from its 
home by an avalanche of human hate and cruelty, but 
it is clinging to what support it can find, hoping that 
someone will do something before it falls, or before the 
buzzards come. We have all that the little one needs, 
more than we can use for ourselves. All that is neces- 
sary is to put ourselves to the slight inconvenience of 
giving. 

But let us change it again. Instead of a little 
French or Belgian or Dutch or Norwegian child, it is 
one of our own—one of these little ones that will soon 
be coming out of our church kindergarten to join their 
parents or grandparents, or older brothers and sisters. 
That little one is there—it is a cold winter day—there 
isn’t much of anything to eat—there is no coal for a 
fire, and perhaps only a tent to keep out the cold— 
and there is no warm clothing. 
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“Then shall the King say unto them on his left 
hand, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, 
prepared for the devil and his angels: For I was an 
hungered, and ye gave me no meat: I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me no drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me 
not in: naked, and ye clothed me not: sick and in 
prison, and ye visited me not.” 

Then shall we say, “Lord, when saw we thee 
an hungered, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, 
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or sick, or in prison, and did not minister unto 
thee?” 

Then shall he answer us, saying, “Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to me.’”’ And we shall go away 
into everlasting punishment, at least until we repent 
in bitter humiliation and sorrow, and bring forth 
fruits meet for repentance. 

May God save us from ourselves. 


Stab Our Spirits Wide Awake* 


Herbert E. Benton 


HIS subject is from Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
short poem entitled ““The Celestial Surgeon,” 
of which the first line is, “If I have faltered 

more or less’’ and the last, “Then stab my spirit wide 
awake.” 

Most of us, I surmise, have faltered more rather 
than less in our pursuit of life’s choicest goals, and we 
surely need to be brought to our senses. Some have a 
saber-like conscience which is effective in keeping 
them ‘‘on their toes.””’ What have you and I? 

To besure most of us are awake enough physically. 
There are few who need a second call to dinner. The 
driving urge of hunger was understood bythe Roman 
emperors, who provided lavish feasts for the populace: 
Full stomachs are very soothing to. lacerated minds. 
A hungry people is a menace to any government. 

But if we are awake only enough to seek food for 
our bodies we are of no more value in the world than 
the rattlesnake which after gorging itself hides away 
until hunger again drives it forth. And we may well 
ask what boots it that we keep ourselves alive unless 
we so live that departing we shall leave some worth- 
while “footprints on the sands of time.”’ 

But most persons are also awake mentally. At 
least as children every one has held an ‘‘Infermation 
Please’ that has been a well-nigh continuous per- 
formance, as those who have lively grandchildren 
well know. 

The popularity of the radio news broadcasts, and 
the news reels provided by every movie theater, and 
such magazines as the various Digests attest the in- 
satiable appetite to know which is a characteristic of 
this modern age. 

The one “fly in the ointment,” if you will per- 
mit the use of that phrase, is that it seems to indicate 
that while we desire a great amount of information 
we wish it presented in a brief, sweet, easily assimilated 
form that will require little mental exertion, which 
means of course that we are not ‘‘wide awake,” not 
mentally alert. 

We are told that the brain is our thinking ma- 
chine. Ideas and information that we receive are 
the material with which the machine works. We 
must be careful lest we are content merely to receive; 
there is real pleasure and satisfaction in that, but little 
profit to ourselves or anyone else. 

Our business is to compel our thinking machine 
to take these ideas we receive and cause them to grow 
and produce higher ideas and fruitful action, some 
thirty, some sixty, some an hundred fold; and to do 
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this we have to be “wide awake.” And right there is 
where so many falter, fall and fail. 

We can be only half awake and still hear. But to 
feel that we must do something about it, to act upon 
what we hear, requires an absolute awakening. 

There are enough good, uplifting, ennobling ideas 
poured into human ears over the radio every week to 
transform this sad old world into a Garden of Eden, to 
make the most idealistic Utopia a reality; these excit- 
ing ideas sink into millions of thought machines and 
arouse a momentary stimulus so that we say: How 
true that is! Ah, that’s fine! or, Isn’t that awful! 
And then these good ideas perish like the seeds in the 
Parable of the Sower. 

Physiologists tell us that the portion of the brain 
which thinks, reasons, plans, is the cortex. And every 
one among us has this marvelous organ. With what 
tremendous power is it endowed—power that changes 
the destinies of nations, that brings blessings or trage- 
dies to millions, makes heavens or hells on earth. 

What a brain cortex was that of Napoleon, of 
Washington, of Lincoln, of Edison! What power 
springs from this source in a Madam Curie, a Mar- 
coni, an Einstein! You and I may not aspire to any 
such eminence, but let us not accept a humble place 
as an excuse for not developing all the latent power 
there is in the cortex we have! For this divine gift 
is ours, and we are at fault indeed if we do not use it 
to the uttermost. How much the communities where 
you and I live, and this great democracy in which we 
are privileged to be, and the world itself, need that we 
shall now “‘stab our spirits wide awake,” keenly, ag- 
gressively awake, so that we may be able to “think 
God’s thoughts after Him,” and only the wide awake 
can do that. Alas, that so many seem content with 
thinking of what they shall eat and drink, and where- 
withal they are to be clothed. Jesus well knew what 
was wrong with the men and women among whom he 
lived, and I feel we need to hear the same injunction 
to “seek first the kingdom of God and His righteous- 
ness.” 

I have already spoken of the alertness of children’s 
minds. Jesus wisely said, ““Except ye become as little 
children ye shall not enter the kingdom of Heaven.” 
The one high spot in Jesus’ own boyhood which is 
preserved to us pictures him at the age of twelve 
lingering in the Temple at Jerusalem that he might 
ask more questions of the wise men who gathered 
there. Tremendously significant is this glimpse into 
that boy’s mind. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson retained that childlike 
attribute, for it is said of him that he was constantly 
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mingling with his fellows as he eagerly sought to 
learn some new thing. 

Have you ever thought that perhaps the reason 
why so many adults are so hard put to it to answer 
a child’s questions is that they have stopped asking 
questions themselves—are no longer eager to learn 
something new and exciting? 

But we must be fair in our judgment of man- 
kind today. In spite of our failure to think as we 
might and ought it is no doubt true that the inhabi- 
tants of this old earth are more mentally alert than 
ever before. Everywhere, even in the remotest hamlet, 
there is more awareness of the great world. There is 
far less provincialism. Believe it or not, the tides in 
the affairs of men are set against isolationism and it is 
useless to resist. For this the radio deserves much 
credit. We are getting to be one wide neighborhood. 
A tragedy that it is not also a brotherhood! 

And there we come to another part of our nature 
that needs awakening. Stevenson said ‘“‘stab our 
spirits wide awake.” The spirit is the basic fact about 
us. It is also the most difficult to grasp. Tell aman 
he is an animal and he understands; tell him he has a 
brain and he knows what you are talking about. Tell 
him he is a spiritual being with a soul and it leaves him 
cold. 

A man who might conceivably be awake only to 
his physical nature would be of value only as a ma- 
chine if his brain also is active, but that is the limit 
of his knowledge of himself, then he may become an 
ace criminal sought the country over by the G-men. 
If the spirit sleeps then are we lost indeed. 

As someone has significantly said: 


“Know this, O man, 
Sole root of sin in thee 
Is not to know thine own divinity.” 


There is still meat in the old story: ““‘Do you know 
you have an immortal soul?” “No, but I’ve got a 
cornucopia.”” As we view the mess the world is in 
we must admit that this is about the level at which 
many have stopped in their onward progress. They 
have, or wish to have, a cornucopia, or its equivalent, 
and they want something in it that glitters and jingles. 
I guess we have just about the civilization we can 
expect until men wake up to the fact that they are 
spiritual beings. 

Marvelous indeed are the achievements of science. 
And I would not detract one iota from the honor due 
the great leaders in this realm; their power is indeed 
divine. But, as many are realizing today, we do not 
yet know how to use these achievements. We are 
being destroyed by the creations of human brains and 
hands. Unless man’s mental genius can be matched 
and controlled by moral and spiritual enlightenment, 
then civilization is doomed and we shall slip into the pit. 

To grasp our spiritual nature is difficult but not 
impossible. Let us note that Jesus declared “God is 
spirit,” and certainly we shall agree that no one sur- 
passed Jesus in understanding God. God is not 
merely material and physical power, though He is all 
that. Heis Spirit. Men vie with God Himself in their 
mastery of material and physical force. Some of them 
indeed have made a god of force and preach and prac- 
tice that gospel, and the world is in chaos today in 
consequence. 
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Shall we not see that we are children of God and 
as such we are spirit? If He is first of all spirit, then 
that same fact is true of us; first of all we are spirit! 

These words of mine come to you over the ether 
waves that in some mysterious manner are brought 
to you from this radio broadcasting station. Little 
short of a miracle is this achievement of man. I thrill 
as I listen to voices from Helsinki, and London and 
other places. It seems hardly possible that such a 
phenomenon can be. I listen, and for the moment at 
least my spirit is “stabbed wide awake” and the soul 
in me cries: In a world where men can do this supreme 
thing, why must there be hatred and bloodshed, greed 
and injustice, poverty and unemployment and class 
conflicts, and the terrible breed of human enmities? 
Why do not men achieve amity and fellowship, har- 
mony and justice? 

Steinmetz, the wizard of Schenectady, said, in re- 
sponse to a query, that the next startling achievements 
would not be in the realm of physical science but in the 
realm of the spirit. 

So I believe that in this marvel of radio that 
brings us voices from stations thousands of miles dis- 
tant, we have a faint glimpse, a beginning of an ex- 
pression of the central fact of life, that God, who is 
spirit, is constantly broadcasting to us His will, His 
love; the soul in each of us is the receiving set which, 
if in good order and rightly tuned, can and will hear 
what God is saying to us. 

We don’t always hear the news broadcast; some- 
times we may not listen to the grand opera or the 
Philadelphia orchestra when it is “‘on the air,’’ but, 
notwithstanding, those programs are being brought 
by the ether waves and are coursing through our 
houses, our places of business; wherever we are, they 
are; through our very bodies and brains they move 
even though we are utterly oblivious—until we tune in. 

So I believe it is true that always, every day, 
everywhere, these messages from the Infinite God are 
speeding through the world, winging their way 
through our homes, our places of work and play, 
through our very selves, and we are oblivious until we 
tune vn, until we put the spiritual receiving sets within 
us in harmony with Him. 

The Psalmist knew something of this when he 
wrote, ““Though I take the wings of the morning and 
fly to the uttermost parts of the earth even there shall 
thy hand lead me.’”’ And Paul, who never dreamed 
a radio, heard none the less the divine message, “‘In 
him we live and move and have our being ”’ and the 
poet caught the same awakening vision, “‘Closer is He 
than breathing, nearer than hands and feet.” 

And I would we might realize that this high awak- 
ening is not a prize for a few chcice souls only; it is for 
everyone who will rise up and claim it for himself. 

The poet Burton knew what manner of beings 
we are when he wrote: 


Strange that we creatures of these petty ways, 
Poor prisoners behind these fleshly bars, 

Can sometimes think us thoughts with God ablaze 
Touching the fringes of the outer stars. 


And stranger still that, having flown so high 
And stood unshamed in shining presences, 
We can resume our smallness nor imply 

In mien or gesture what that memory is. 


JANUARY 25, 1941 
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The Unconquerable Spirit of a Great City* 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


Thus saith the Lord concerning the king of Assyria; 
he shall not come into this city. . . . For I will defend 
this city to save it for mine own sake and for my servant 
David’s sake. Isaiah 37 : 33, 55. 


IKE Hosea, but unlike the prophets Amos and 
Micah, Isaiah was essentially a man of the city. 
His home was in Jerusalem, and it was within 


the walls of that noble city that his days were spent. 


and his work was done. At the time of our text, a 
powerful Assyrian army stood at the gates of Jeru- 
salem, threatening the proud city with starvation and 
destruction. Sennacherib, the Assyrian king, whose 
name spelt terror and dismay, had descended “‘like a 
wolf on the fold.” 

Before the fierce onslaughts of his army, the small 
nations to the north had fallen with a ruin final and 
complete, and now this ancient aggressor lay en- 
camped around the battlements of Jerusalem—the 
last stronghold of liberty. The prophet Isaiah was 
within the besieged city, and when it appeared that 
it was about to fall, he sent this message to King Heze- 
kiah: “Thus saith the Lord concerning the king of 
Assyria; he shall not come into this city. . . . For I 
will defend this city to save it for mine own sake and 
for my servant David’s sake.” 

What happened to the Assyrian army we do not 
know. It may be that some pestilence fell on it. It 
may be that some panic overtook it. All that we are 
told is that “an angel smote it.”’? The mighty host be- 
came a rabble and withdrew in utter confusion “by 
the same route by which they came.’’ Sennacherib 
returned to Nineveh only to die at the hands of his 
‘sons: 

“And the might of the tyrant unsmote by the sword 
Had melted like snow in the glance of the Lord.” 


History contains many stories of how vast armies 
have approached the very gates of great cities and 
then, when the spoil was within their grasp, for some 
reason absolutely inexplicable they have turned aside 
and failed to capture the city. For instance, the his- 
torian has never been able to explain why the trium- 
phant Hannibal, after the crushing defeat of the citi- 
zens of Cannae, did not go on to conquer Rome; the 
road to the Imperial City lay open before him, but 
for some unexplainable reason Hannibal turned aside, 
not attempting to force an entrance, and the city 
remained unconquered. 

During the last war, when Von Kluck’s strategy 
had enforced the memorable retreat from Mons, and 
the German hordes were almost at the gates of Paris, 
it would have seemed incredible for any man to 
prophesy that the city would not be taken, but for 
reasons which are still beyond all human understanding 
the tempting prize was never captured by the Ger- 
mans and the German armies retreated as if One had 
said: ‘‘He shall not come into this city for I will defend 
this city and save it.”’ 

Great cities are always heart-stirring to the sensi- 
tive soul. Is there any mortal man who can look down 
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from above on a great city and not feel a stir of the 
heart? You cannot look down at any of the world’s 
vast cities without knowing that the thing that matters 
is not the buildings—the houses, the shops and fac- 
tories, the offices and department stores, the churches 
and historical monuments—but the knowledge that 
there behind all that brick and mortar, steel and re- 
inforced concrete, is an infinite variety of hopes and 
fears, of tragedy and comedy. Great multitudes, for 
multitudes is the word of a city, great multitudes of 
men must always stir the sensitive soul. ‘And when 
he beheld the city of Jerusalem he was moved with 
compassion.”’ No one can look down on a great city 
without praying, ‘““God save the people!’’ ‘God save 
the people!” 

Today, before the ancient cities of Britain, a 
mighty and victorious army lies encamped from the 
Land of the Midnight Sun to the Iberian Peninsula. 
A frustrated enemy has showered death and destruc- 
tion upon those cities, the like of which has never been 
seen before. The old City of London is more than the 
heart of a great empire; it can no more be called ex- 
clusively English than Chaucer, Milton or Shakes- 
peare, for they belong to the world. ‘For centuries 
to come,”’ writes The New York Evening Sun, ‘Lon- 
doners will lead foreign visitors down Fleet Street to 
the City. ‘Here on the right was the Temple.’ ‘Here 
was St. Bride’s whose spire was called ‘‘a madrigal in 
stone.”’ ‘Here was the medieval Guildhall, here 
once stood the house of Samuel Johnson.’ ‘Over there 
was St. Paul’s.’ Not too sure of his history, the visitor 
will ask: ‘Let’s see—when were these things destroyed? 
Was it Attila, the Vandals, the Great Fire, the Con- 
queror, or perhaps Bonaparte, who wrecked them?’ 
‘No, a worse scourge than any of these,’ the Londoner 
will be compelled to answer.” 

This is not the time or place to dwell upon the 
horror and senselessness of such indiscriminate bomb- 
ings. I would rather have you think not upon the de- 
struction of humble homes and priceless historical 
monuments, but upon the unconquerable spirit of the 
thousands of ordinary men and women who are proud 
to say: “I live in London!” “T live in Coventry!’ 
“T live in Birmingham!” 

A great city writes its history in the testing of 
human souls, your soul, my soul. The lesson that we 
can learn from the citizens of London is that falling 
cities cannot destroy men’s faith in God and in the 
ultimate victory of truth and justice. 

In his book “Britain Speaks,’ J. B. Priestley 
dramatically illustrates this unconquerable faith when 
he writes: ‘On Sunday night I watched the fires that 
for hours had cast a rosy glow over half the sky and 
turned the upper stories of those whitish London ter- 
races a bright pink. From where I -watched, the 
greatest of the fires was just behind St. Paul’s, which 
was carefully silhouetted in dead black against the red 
glow of the flames and the organe pink of the smoke. 
It stood there like a symbol, with its unbroken dome 
and towering cross, of an enduring civilization of 
reason and Christian ethics against a red menacing 
glare of unreason, destruction, savagery.” 
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It is the glory of our Christian religion that even 
hell itself cannot destroy our faith in those things 
which we know in our hearts to be true and right. 
“Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today, yea and 
forever,” declared the Apostle Paul, and through the 
ages, in every time of crisis, tribulation, failure and 
tragedy men and women have reached out after those 
things eternal which you and I find symbolized in the 
Cross of Calvary. History has proved on innumerable 
occasions that, though ambitious tyrants may destroy 
men’s homes and burn their cities, they can never de- 
stroy their faith in a righteous cause. “Truth Pre- 
vails”’ is still the national motto of a prostrated Czecho- 
slovakia, and with God’s help the day will come when 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium 
and France will shake off the chains of slavery and 
arise ‘with the light of freedom in their eyes.” 

I know of no more glorious example of the un- 
conquerable spirit of Christian men than the depleted 
choir of Coventry Cathedral, standing in the midst of 
the ruined and smoldering nave of that ancient church 
on Christmas morning, singing their songs of praise 
to the King of Kings and the Prince of Peace. 

I have often been asked for some explanation as 
to the secret for the amazing courage of the people of 
Britain, and I have always replied that I believe it is 
due in part to the fact that for centuries the two pillars 
of English life have been “the home” and “‘the church.” 
If you stand on any hill and look down into the green 
valley on some English town or village, you will see 
rising above the red tiles and grey slates of the roof- 
tops the stately spires and the Norman towers of the 
churches of Britain. Those stately spires and Norman 
towers symbolize the faith of a people, a faith without 
which no nation could have withstood the hell which 
has descended upon the cities of Britain. Let us in 
America take note and see to it, before it is too late, 
that the spiritual foundations of this Union are not 
built on shifting sands, but upon rock! 

“He shall not come into this city. . . . For I will 
defend this city and save it,’”’ declared Jehovah through 
Isaiah the Prophet. If faith in God was the first re- 
quirement for the saving of Jerusalem from the in- 
vading Assyrians, it is interesting to note that the 
actual salvation of the city came as an answer to prayer. 
“Now therefore, O Lord our God, save us from Sen- 
nacherib’s hand, that all the kingdoms of the earth 
may know that thou art the Lord,” was the simple, 
almost childlike prayer of King Hezekiah. 

Great cities need great souls, and King Hezekiah 
knew just as we know today that it will not be the 
ruthlessness of arrogant dictators that will determine 
the final outcome of the battle; it will be the prayer and 
the service, the faith and the sacrifice, of humble men 
and women who seek once more to find God. I think 
it is true to say that in times of peace and security, 
when everything is going well with us and the sun is 
shining in our sky, most of us become very lax, not to 
say careless, about our prayers. At home, we seldom 
think of thanking God for our daily bread or for having 
brought us safely through the night. We are very 
sorry for those poor folk who are going hungry in 
Europe while we sit down to a hearty meal, but we 
never stop to bow our heads and say, “Thank you.” 
We take it for granted that when we go home at the end 
of the day our apartment house will still be standing 
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just as we left it in the morning. Not so the people of 
London! Many a man and woman has crawled out 
of a dugout to stand in the midst of what was home a 
few hours ago, but now is a blackened ruin of broken 
bricks and mortar. 

On a bombed street in Coventry a newspaper man 
came upon two children—big brother and little sister. 
Everything the bombs had left them was packed on to 
an old pram and with it they set off. “I want to go 
home,” cried baby sister, her face raised and tears in 
her eyes. And from her brother—his old little face 
looking straight ahead—came the reply: ‘We can’t 
go home, Kid. Home’s gone with a bomb!’ 

“Every time I arrive home,” writes a London 
business man, ‘and see my home still standing, 
I breathe a prayer of thankfulness to Almighty 
God.” 

I do not know how the people of the cities of 
Britain could carry on if they did not believe in the 
power of prayer. Over a thousand Episcopal church 
buildings have been destroyed and over forty Con- 
gregational churches in the London area have been 
wrecked. If this church was in London or Birmingham 
in all probability we should be worshiping God this 
morning in the bowels of the earth. 

As in the days of old, Christian men and women 
have been driven down into the catacombs of modern 
cities to worship God, which is only another instance 
of how Hitler has put the clock back. Let me read 
you a prayer that is used every evening about nine 
o’clock in an air raid shelter where six hundred people 
gather nightly. As I read it, try and imagine your- 
self one of those six hundred men and women kneeling 
below the ground in a London air raid shelter. 


Under the shadow of Thy protecting love, O God 
our Father, we compose ourselves for sleep. Above us 
and around us are dangers, but Thou art nearer than all 
dangers, and we are not afraid. Thou art our Shelter 
and in Thee we find our rest. 

Give Thy divine protection to all the homes of Lon- 
don this night. Be Thou a home to those whose homes 
have been destroyed. Save all little children from harm 
and fear. Fold our loved ones in Thy sheltering love. 
Be with the brave men who are fighting for us on land 
and sea and in the air, and with those who risk their lives 
for us in rescue and fire services. Preserve them even in 
the midst of danger, and save them in every time of 
temptation. Grant victory to righteousness and truth, 
we beseech Thee, and a speedy end to this and all wars. 
Till then, our Father, give to us loyalty, courage, under- 
standing and love. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


“Lord teach us how to pray,” asked the disciples 
of Jesus, for in prayer can be found one of the secrets 
of that unconquerable spirit of a great city. 

And now I come to my last point and I think I 
can best sum it up by quoting the closing words of a 
brief letter written by a British Tommy to his young 
wife. “I arrived safely back in camp in spite of the 
heavy raid, but there is no need to worry, Sweetheart, 
remember there is always a silver lining behind every 
dark cloud, and as Jack said the other night, ‘we must 
keep our thumbs up.’” You see in the days and 
weeks that lie ahead, although we may have to meet 
sorrow, hardship and tragedy, there is no reason why 
these things should master us. You remember that 
old couplet: 
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“Two men looked through prison bars, 
The one saw mud, the other saw stars.” 


Which of these represents us? I know from ex- 
perience that one of the reasons why Hitler has not 
broken the morale of London is because the Londoner 
never indulges in self-pity and he is a born optimist. 
That simple letter is an attempt on the part of a 
British Tommy to tell his wife to have courage and to 
remember that trouble and loneliness need not crush 
her. It says in effect, surely the soul of a man or a 


woman is greater than external conditions. The poet. 


has put it in these words: 


“T will not make of circumstance my jailer and my fate, 
I will step forth to victory, thro’ every failure’s gate.”’ 


We have a phrase which we use somewhat loosely, 
and I think incorrectly. We say, “under the circum- 
stances,” when we mean “in the circumstances.” 
No man ought to be “under the circumstances”’ of his 
life, but over them, and by God’s help he can achieve 
this triumph. 

On one of the walls of Chester Cathedral is an 
inscription, part of which reads: 


Give me a mind that is not bored, 
That does not whimper, whine or sigh, 
Don’t let me worry overmuch 

About the fussy thing called I. 


Then the inscription proceeds: 
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Give me a sense of humour, Lord, 
To get some happiness from life 
And pass it on to other folk. 

It is these little things that make up the uncon- 
querable spirit of a great city. May we who are 
privileged to say, “I live in New York!” “I live in 
Boston!” “‘T live in Chicago!” learn from and profit by 
the faith and prayers and sacrifices of the citizens of 
Coventry, of Birmingham and London. When we get 
home, let us sit down or kneel down in the quiet, and, 
in this dark period of national testing, think of ancient 
cities, think of modern cities that are now the center 
of a new battle between freedom and slavery, right 
and wrong, and then may we have the faith and the 
courage to pray, “God, give me willingness of soul to 
serve Thee in Thy great cause and to do my part to 
serve my fellowmen.”’ 

If you say that and millions more say it, there will 
be no doubt for America and the world as to who will 
win the victory. There will be no doom for the cities 
of Britain, no blackout for the cities of America. ‘The 
rulers of the world go by in purple and gold, they rise, 
they flourish and they die, and so the tale is told.” 
One Kingdom only is divine and that is open to all 
men; its banner triumphs still, its King is a servant 
and its sign a cross ona hill. Its capital is a city which 
hath foundations. ‘‘Thussaith the Lord concerning the 
king of Assyria, he shall not come into this city. For I 
will defend this city and save it for my own sake.”’ 


The Responsibility of America 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


the Council of the American Association for the 

Advancement of Science urged that America 
take the leadership to preserve science during this 
present crisis. A huge research vault was recom- 
mended for the safekeeping of outstanding scientific 
data and equipment. That action indicates what has 
happened and is happening in America. Already most 
of the world’s gold supply lies buried in the man-made 
caverns of Kentucky. For months many of man’s 
most precious art treasures—painting, sculpture, 
literature, music—have been landing on these shores. 
With our own possessions and those from abroad, 
America is now probably the greatest storehouse in 
history of the tangible evidences of human culture. 
The preservation of these things for the whole future 
race of men is no mean responsibility. 

Also, America has become a vast sanctuary for 
people, not only for our own citizens, but for many of 
the endangered and persecuted peoples of the world. 
Gratefully have they come to our land of tolerance to 
ride out the storms of oppression raging in their native 
lands. Many among them possess the foremost in- 
tellects of our time. There are the children, too, those 
little exiles by virtue of parents’ sacrificial love—the 
young minds, the seed-bed of hope. To blend these 
minds with our own, to open the gateway of respect- 
able self-support to them, to stimulate them to the 
highest pitch of worth-while activity—this responsi- 
bility is even greater than that we have for things 
deposited with us. For culture is a matter of mind 
first, of which things are but one form of expression. 


M “titecou in Philadelphia on December 28 last, 


At this point America seems to serve as a gigantic 
cyclone cellar into which people have rushed with their 
cherished goods when the thin spiral cloud appeared 
on the horizon. After the tornado has spent its de- 
structive force, they will emerge unharmed, pre- 
sumably, with all the essential things of life intact, to 
take up again the threads of ordinary existence just 
about where they had been dropped. 

But only the most extreme isolationist could be- 
lieve that these obligations, vital as they are, con- 
stitute the total responsibility of America. Only the 
most optimistic could believe that we could pop out 
of the cyclone cellar with all our things and find a use- 
ful, happy place in a world ravaged by the unchecked 
warfare of aggressor nations. Our things would have 
little value in the new order and we should be utter 
outcasts. 

A refuge America is for things and people, but 
there her responsibilities are only beginning. Of para- 
mount importance is the herculean task of holding 
together the framework of the social structure in 
which these people “live and move and have their 
being,” of preserving a “‘way of life,” its ideals and 
spiritual aspirations—those intangibles. which give 
meaning to life and purpose to its things. For all 
these, it is feared, will be destroyed by war, actual or 
threatened. 

America resounds with heated eloquence debating 
the best way to meet this grave responsibility. As 
once before in our history, all the elements composing 
the good life, temporal and spiritual, are rolled into 
one popular word, ‘‘democracy.” “Save ‘democracy’ 
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and you save all!” is the accepted watchword. But 
how? is the burning question. And once before 
America answered that question with force, engaging 
in a war, as Woodrow Wilson phrased it, to “make the 
world safe for democracy.” Today, the weight of 
public opinion seems to favor letting somebody else 
fight to “make the world safe for democracy.” The 
majority lift their glasses to another Presidential 
phrase-maker, drinking heady toasts to his proposal 
to make America the “arsenal for democracy’’—pre- 
pared to fight as a last resort. 

Our role, in this respect, is vaguely analogous to 
that of a second to a boxer in the ring. Intensely par- 
tisan, America stays outside the ropes, cheering and 
helping Britain, while the champion of democracy is 
in there trading blow for blow. Of course, America 
may mean to step in if the going gets too tough, or if 
anyone really swings at us. Meanwhile, the other 
fellow can’t hurt us; we'll hum along with the wheels 
of industry. 

Suppose Britain, or our side, wins the war! Will 
that signify that America has fully discharged all of 
her responsibilities to posterity, that democracy (with 
all the meaning that’s been packed into the word) 
will be really “‘safe’’ for the future? Not if history be 
any criterion! We won the last war! Remember? 
And look at democracy now! Let our “arsenal” be 
ever so full, let our force be ever so irresistible, let 
our arm be raised in token of victory after victory, 
and we should still be losers because, thus far, America 
has failed to meet fully her responsibilities to democ- 
racy—responsibilities which the war makes more 
acute, responsibilities which will survive this war to 
deprive us of the fruits of any success in its out- 
come. 

It may be that force is necessary to meet force. 
At least, that practice has the sanction of centuries, if 
not of wisdom. But, as Alexander Loveday writes, 
“vou can’t fight Hitler with guns only.” Nor can you 
preserve democracy merely by hiding in a cyclone 
cellar or defeating an aggressor nation by strength of 
arms. America is challenged by a philosophy of living, 
personified by Hitler. We must do more than just 
denounce Nazism by argument and defeat it by force. 
We are obliged to demonstrate the superiority of de- 
mocracy by concrete example—in international as 
well as national life. 

Yes, that is our greatest responsibility, to make 
democracy really work. To date we haven’t met this 
high test. That’s why it remains to be met now in 
the stress and strain of a wor-torn world, with a 
thousand and one new responsibilities tugging at our 
sleeves, diverting our minds, dividing our energies. 
The cry of “national emergency” well-nigh drowns 
out the sound of this unwelcome waif of older respon- 
sibilities crying on our doorstep. Yet, unless that 
waif be taken unto our hearts soon and acknowledged 
as Our very own, we shall have no home to give it. We 
shall have forfeited our right to democracy by our 
failure to be worthy of it. 

Too long have we erred and strayed by putting 
our faith in a system rather than in the human beings 
that live under that system, forgetting that democracy, 
per se, has no magical powers, that democracy can be 
no more efficient and noble than its citizens are efficient 
_and noble. We have left undone those things that 
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would raise the level of our required intelligence be- 
yond the bare ability to read and mark a ballot. We 
have done those things that have weakened our moral 
fiber to the point where we mark that ballot solely by 
the prompting of self-interest—be it only a five-cent 
cigar handed out by a ward heeler. That is, assuming 
we bother to mark the ballot at all. 

An Italian paper, Tevere, says: “The better world 
that Roosevelt talks about is the world of dollars.” 
Unless time is to prove that charge true, America 
must curb acquisitive habits with the spirit of sacrifice 
and turn the sharp edge of competition without losing 
individual initiative. More concern must be evi- 
denced when personal conscience in our country falls 
to a new low, as J. Donald Adams claims it has, than 
when Wall Street prices go into a tailspin. The em- 
phasis must be laid on things of the spirit rather than 
just on things. The wolf of big business and the 
Lamb of God must lie down together in peace. In 
short, America must recapture the religious idealism 
that gave birth and noble meaning to her democracy, 
she must stop living by the gold standard and start 
living by God’s standard. 

Democracy, with all its comprehensive meaning, 
in dignifying the individual irrevocably embraces re- 
ligion, the Christian religion that links man with the 
divine, saying, ‘“Know ye not that ye are the Temple 
of God, and that the spirit of God dwelleth in you?” 
There can be no democracy worthy of the name with- 
out this religious concept, nay, without this religious 
reality. It is not enough that our Constitution guaran- 
tees religious freedom, when the people dissipate that 
freedom in irreligion. America needs religion! Not 
the type that is bound up in over two hundred bicker- 
ing, jealous, ecclesiastical organizations, but a religion 
that will bind people together in mutual affection and 
respect to help each other along a path of life leading to 
the Kingdom of Heaven. America needs a Church! 
A Church strong enough and daring enough to step 
into the arena of commerce and government, as well 
as into the hearts of men, to teach people, not the love 
of power, but the power of love. 

In a recent Sunday evening broadcast Walter 
Winchell said, ‘The Rock of Ages is bombproof.” 
True, the Rock of Ages is bombproof. But what good 
will that do us if we’re not under it? 

Listen to the prophetic lines of William Rose 
Benet: 

For we must 

Set our house in order, from the very last 
And lowest room, according to some plan 
Fit for the soul of man, 

Meeting the needs of all, 

Lest in the world’s vanguard we fail our trust 
And fearful writing on the wall 

Flame, as of old Babylon it ran 

Above Belshazzar when he sat at feast. 


Yes, America has many grave responsibilities. 
She is trustee of the world’s culture, protector of the 
oppressed. She must play a part in the dreadful drama 
of war—and play it well. She must demonstrate the 
efficiency of democracy and, above all, amid the 
clatter of industry and the clash of arms, must hear 
and heed the still, small voice of God. 

Such is America’s responsibility, her task and, 
God grant, her destiny! 
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OH, ANIMALS! 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T was Saturday morning, and Bartholomew Baines 
was groaning and grumbling at his chores. He 
was ten years old, and his chores were carrying 

up wood and such things. Father, who had not gone 
to the office, was reading the paper. Matilda, the 
cat, was washing her paws. It seemed that every- 
body but Bartholomew Baines could do what they 
pleased. 

Matilda rose, stretched herself and got under 
Bartholomew’s feet so that he stumbled. This was 
too much; and he kicked Matilda and sent her flying 
into Father’s lap. Father looked up and said: “‘Son, 
that was the meanest thing I ever saw you do. I can 
understand a boy of your age feeling sore, but I can’t 
understand him being so cruel!” 

Bartholomew said: ‘“‘O Father, cats don’t feel like 
us. They can fall three floors and land on their feet.”’ 

“Indeed,” said Father. “They don’t feel, don’t 
they! How do you know?” 

“T’m a boy, and cats are animals,” said Bartholo- 
mew. 

“Well, my superior boy, you can now land on 
your feet three floors up and get into bed. And, since 
you are so superior to animals, you can go without 
any lunch.” 

Bartholomew Baines was furious; but fathers are 
fathers, as you know, and as I knew once. He lay in 
his bed and felt very sorry for himself. Later in the 
morning there floated up to him the faint but mad- 
dening smell of lamb chops; but only the smell. He 
began to cry with rage; and, when one weeps long 
enough, strange things often happen. 

Bartholomew saw the walls of his bedroom fade 
into the distance until the room was as large as a field. 
At one side a little stream began to run; the window 
was enormous and wide open. Bartholomew was not 
at all surprised to see a deer come through the door 
and then give a flying leap through the window. “If 
only I could do that!’ said Bartholomew to himself. 
The deer was followed by a swarm of bees. In perfect 
order they went after the deer. “Like an army,” 
whispered Bartholomew. Then there was a sound of 
scuffing and splashing by the stream. Two beavers 
were working, and in no time at all had built a perfect 
dam. Bartholomew could say nothing; but he began 
to whistle to keep his courage going. The beavers dis- 
appeared, and an oriole flew in and whistled much 
better. Bartholomew gave up. “Anyway,” he said 
to himself. “I’m bigger and I’ll shoo him off.” But 
at that moment an enormous elephant lumbered in, 
and Bartholomew was so scared that he yelled and 
yelled and—woke up. 

And there was Father saying, “‘Now what is it?” 

“O Father, listen,’ said Bartholomew; and he 
told him. 

“A most remarkable dream,” said Father. “Now 
you know that in swiftness we are beaten by the deer; 
in size we must hand it to the elephant; orioles are 
more melodious, bees more co-operative and beavers 
more diligent.” 

‘“‘Aren’t we as good as the animals then?” asked 
Bartholomew. 

“We can be much better,” said Father, “but only 
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because we know the difference between right and 
wrong, kindness and cruelty. You and I are only better 
than Matilda because we can be ashamed to kick 
hers 

At that moment Matilda stalked into the room. 
Bartholomew looked at Matilda; Matilda looked at 
Bartholomew and she backed away. ‘Mattie, Mattie, 
Puss, Puss,” callec Bartholomew. And with no hesi- 
tation Matilda leapt on the bed, purred, and rubbed 
her head against Bartholomew. 

“Looks kind and forgiving,” said Father. 

“Fathers can be forgiving, too,” said Bartholo- 
mew. 
“So they can,” replied Father. ‘‘Perhaps a cold 
lamb chop might be in order.”’ 

“And milk for Matilda,” said Bartholomew 


Baines. 
* * * 


DENVER CHURCH OBSERVES FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
Conard B. Rheiner 


[N celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 

First Universalist Church of Denver, Colorado, the Ladies’ 
Guild sponsored a dinner on Wednesday evening, January 8, 
at which nearly one hundred persons were served in the recently 
repainted vestry. 

The tables were decorated with large 50’s cut out of yellow 
paper, and with yellow candles. The speaker’s table held a 
beautiful spray of yellow snapdragons and yellow daisies. A 
huge birthday cake, ablaze with candles, was brought in at the 
close of the dinner and cut so that all had a taste. 

Those seated at the speakers’ table were Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred H. Thompson and W. F. R. Mills, who were honored as 
charter members, Mrs. F. H. Meyers, president of the Ladies’ 
Guild, Harold Miles, church treasurer and toastmaster for the 
evening, C. Burton Folsom, moderator, Mrs. James Houghton, 
widow of a former minister of the Denver church, and the Rev. 
and Mrs. Conard B. Rheiner. 

There were toasts to the deceased members, to the charter 
members, to the youth and to the minister. Mrs. Alexander 
Brooke, daughter of one of the charter members, Mrs. Amy Blake 
Colson, read notes and telegrams from former ministers and out- 
of-city members. Former ministers who sent greetings were: 
Dr. Willard C. Selleck, the Rev. L. C. Nichols, the Rev. W. H. 
Skeels, Dr. Harold H. Niles, and Dr. Roger Bosworth. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superintendent, and Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, former General Superintendent, also sent greetings. 

Among the out-of-city members represented by messages 
were George C. Randall of Chicago, Ill., W. H. Chapin of Ely, 
Ney., Mrs. Amy Blake Colson of Hollywood, Calif., Misses 
Marion and Lillian Storrs of Towanda, Pa., and Major and Mrs. 
Richard B. Webb of Fort Collins, Col. 

The Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, whose pastorate began with 
the fiftieth anniversary and for whom and Mrs. Rheiner an in- 
formal reception was held in the chapel prior to the dinner, was 
the principal speaker. He said in part: 

“This church building, and the fellowship, faith and de- 
votion of the founders, are our inheritance. . . . The presence 
of such a large group on such an important occasion testifies to 
the value of Universalism today. . . . Whether a similar group 
will celebrate the 100th anniversary, fifty years hence, will de- 
pend on whether the fellowship is evident and the faith deepened 
and all of us contribute the last ounce of devotion.” 

Mrs. Rheiner also spoke. 

It was natural that the history of the Denver church, pre- 
pared and presented by Fred H. Thompson, should elicit rapt 
attention for a long period: 

“Dr. W. C. Selleck came to Denver in April, 1890, on a mis- 
sion of inspection with the sanction of the Universalist General 
Convention. That led to his return East and later, on January 
4, 1891, he started his work as minister of the Denver church, 
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He said he was surprised and delighted to have a congregation of 
about eighty at that first meeting. 

“The first services were held in Odd Fellows Hall, but in 
April, 1891, a move was made to the Tabor Opera House. On 
Easter Sunday, March 29, 1891, St. Paul’s Universalist was 
formed with sixty members. 

“Just one year later, March 29, 1892, the first annual busi- 
ness meeting was held and a resolution to adopt the name 
First Universalist Church and to incorporate was passed. Of- 
ficers were elected and Mr. Selleck was engaged as minister at 
a salary of $1,800 per year. 

“The Ladies’ Aid Society was in good evidence at this time 
when they provided $150 to pay arrears of rent, and the record 
shows that in 1895 they assumed the task of paying $30 per 
month rent for Odd Fellows Hall. 

“Personal family matters made Mr. Selleck seek a release 
from the ministry of the Denver church on December 31, 1894. 
Mr. Sykes, then in Little Falls, N. Y., was called to Denver, 
arriving in June. He said he was convinced that the church 
should have a property and that no progress would be made until 
there was a church building. Soon various committees were 
appointed. It was not until June, 1898, that a reception in the 
new church was held. The term of Mr. Sykes ended April 1, 
1904. 

“Following the pastorate of Mr. Sykes came other devout 
men to minister to the Universalists of Denver: Charles F. Pat- 
terson, John Wesley Carter, Bernard C. Ruggles, James Hough- 
ton, L. C. Nichols, W. H. Skeels, Harold H. Niles, Harold Scott, 
Roger D. Bosworth. 

‘Each and every minister connected with the Denver church 
was devoted to the work and extended special service, charity 
and helpful advice to the church people and the community-at- 
large. 

“Among the early members of the church were Dr. Horace 
M. Hale, Edwin Van Cise, Judge and Mrs. Whittemore and Miss 
Louise A. Merrill. 

“Dr. Hale was born in Hollis, N. H., on March 6, 1833, and 
died in Denver on October 24, 1901. He came to Colorado in 
1863 from Detroit. He identified himself with the educational 
life of Colorado Territory as principal of schools in Central City, 
as Superintendent of Public Instruction, as regent of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado and as its president for five years. His loyal- 
ties were to the home, the church, the school and the college. 
His life and services became a part of the state’s history as well 
as the history of the Denver Universalist church. 

“Edwin Van Cise was born on a farm near Gettysburg, Pa., 
on January 28, 1842. His father was a physician and the family 
moved to Mount Pleasant, Iowa, in 1859. He was a second lieu- 
tenant in the Union Army in the Civil War; later he practiced 
law and edited a newspaper in Mount Pleasant. At the time of 
the discovery of gold in Dakota Territory in 1877 he moved to 
Deadwood. Until 1900 he practiced law in the Black Hills, when 
he moved to Denver. Mr. Van Cise was always very much in- 
terested in church activities. Of Quaker ancestry, he attended 
Friends meeting in Pennsylvania, joined the Universalist church 
in Iowa, was a trustee of the Congregational church in Dakota 
and later of the First Universalist Church in-Denver. 

“Judge and Mrs. Whittemore were among the founders of 
the Denver church. Mrs. Whittemore came to Denver in the 
’60’s by Overland Trail. When Denver University was being 
formed the trustees, learning of her experience as a teacher in 
Jamestown, N. Y., asked her to become preceptress. She re- 
signed in 1865 when she married Oliver A. Whittemore, a pioneer 
and member of the First Territorial Legislature. She worked 
diligently in behalf of the church and its auxiliary organizations, 
contributed generously to their support, and, at her death in 
1922, remembered the church by leaving a bequest which made 
possible the new pews which were installed December, 1925. 

“Miss Louise Merrill, a constant friend and an associate of 
Mrs. Whittemore, gave herself for more than forty-four years as 
one of the ¢hurch school teachers, member of the choir, member 
of the board of trustees. Hers was a life ‘consecrated to the 
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Denver Universalist church. As an outstanding teacher in the 
Denver public schools she exemplified her faith. Miss Merrill 
died on January 16, 1940. 

“These and many hundreds like them, who have joined the 
Choir Invisible, the ministers, living and dead, and those of us 
in Denver and elsewhere in this broad country, are the Univer- 
salist Church.” 


* * * 


“LAND OF LIBERTY’’ 
Samuel McCrea Cavert 


FILM of exceptional interest to all religious, as well as civic 

and educational, groups is being released in the motion pic- 

ture theaters of the country on January 24. Entitled “Land of 

Liberty,” it is a pageant of American history and its meaning. 

Every churchman will be interested in the film because of the 

high quality of its patriotism and its portrayal of the home, the 

church and the school as the basic institutions of American 
civilization. 

The film, which runs for ninety-eight minutes, was produced 
by the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America, 
Inc., as their contribution to the World’s Fairs at New York and 
San Francisco. It is now made available to the wider public by 
an agreement under which all the proceeds, after the costs of dis- 
tribution have been met, will be donated to war emergency wel- 
fare work. This is‘a further reason, in addition to the intrinsic 
merit of the film, why ministers, Sunday school teachers and 
leaders of young people’s groups in the churches will be eager to 
do everything possible to promote interest in it. They can be of 
practical assistance by urging local exhibitors to book the picture 
and by encouraging the constituencies of the churches to see it. 

The film was produced in a unique way. Excerpts were 
made from hundreds of feature plays, short subjects and news- 
reels and were pieced together with such amazing skill as to pro- 
duce a continuous and thrilling narrative. The direction was in 
the hands of Cecil B. DeMille. Prof. James T. Shotwell, of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, was the historical 
consultant. Among those who had a major part in the produc- 
tion of the film was Francis S. Harmon, formerly General Sec- 
retary of the International Committee of the Y. M. C. A., now 
executive assistant to the president of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers and Distributors of America. The film is being distrib- 
uted by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 

As a result of “‘Land of Liberty”’ being a mosaic of excerpts 
from a great number of film classics, the audience has the unusual 
experience of seeing a whole galaxy of Hollywood stars in this 
one motion picture. The portrayal of Lincoln, for example, is by 
Raymond Massey. Robert Montgomery appears in scenes 
which show the fight against disease in the tropics. Claudette 
Colbert is the pioneer woman who helps to build a home in the 
wilderness. 

The first part of the film follows a chronological sequence 
from the days of John Smith at Jamestown to our own time. The 
second part is topical in arrangement, illustrating the develop- 
ment of American government, agriculture, industry, invention, 
science, education, medicine, social ideals, and democratic life. 
It is noteworthy that the place of the Church is not overlooked. 
The circuit-rider of pioneering days appears as one of the splendid 
figures. The central motif is that the same spirit of sacrificial 
devotion which made America is necessary for its preservation. 

A poster reproducing some of the vivid scenes from the film 
and suitable for a church bulletin board can be secured, on re- 
quest, from the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of 
America, Inc., 28 West 44th Street, New York City. 


* * * 


THE FLAME AND THE CANDLE 
Charles G. Girelius 
My life is a vibrant flame, 
That shines while it may, 
And my body is a candle 
Meant to be consumed. 


JANUARY 25, 1941 


Reactions of Our Readers 


FROM AN EDITOR IN THE ORIENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am in receipt of your kind letter of the 27th September, 
which I greatly appreciate and am grateful to you for your 
kindness and attention. 

Your kind permission to use some articles and other depart- 
ments of your magazine has brought me a great joy and satis- 
faction, because some articles I want very much to be translated 
and printed in our small paper for Russian people and some ex- 
tracts from ‘Crackling’ already used during last two months 
since I have got your very nice magazine through your kindness 
and brotherly attention. 

We continue to learn more about principles of the Univer- 
salist fellowship and doctrines of faith through your magazine, 
which every time brings us many news of the spiritual value, that 
we try to dig day by day in our Bible as well as in many periodi- 
cals we read. 

Our work in Shanghai goes on. We print our paper month 
by month, and with help of our friends last year we have had a 
good opportunity to print it regularly—every month. We see 
in some way disappointed when our friends started to depart 
from our orient shores of China to America or somewhere else. 
Future of our work is indefinite, but we look forward to our 
Heavenly Father and trust He will provide us to cover up all 
expenses with the publishing business. 

Every Friday evening we have in our house prayer meet- 
ings, where we call attention of Russians to the prayerful life, 
where during giving any message we explain a character of the 
prayerful life, power of prayer and principles of the prayerful 
unity. Every Friday we have quite a good assembly of friends, 
who want to bring their needs before the throne of God. We try 
to continue our relief work amongst Russian needy people, 
giving them bread, clothing and help to find shelter. Now a great 
need is clothing for those who are in a real need, I repeat that 
“real,” because we—me and my wife—work not amongst those 
people who fall down and no any attempt to raise up in their 
heart, but those who have families, decent people, diligent, but 
destitutes, for those, who needy through themself, who some- 
times do not want to work, there are some special organizations, 
such as the Salvation Army, King’s Daughters’ Society and 
many others, but for poor families not any help or sometimes if 
they have—not enough. 

Pray the Lord, Dear Brother, ask His blessings upon our 
efforts, for the benefit of souls and maybe His divine guidance 
and help will follow us in all our life for His glory. Pray for 
possibilities for us to help those who have a need and for those 
especially, who have no clothing. We will pray for you and your 
blessed work. 

John V. Griazeff, Editor. 

P.O. Box 1842, Shanghai, China. 


* * 


THE CHRISTIAN CITIZEN AT WORK IN HIS WORLD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Miss Ida M. Folsom has made a valuable contribution to our 
denominational literature, and, presumably, to our denomina- 
tional life. 

My quill will not rest in its stand until I have inked a few 
words of appreciation for her series of lessons in the current issue 
of The Helper. 

All that Dr. Lalone said in his recent editorial about ‘The 
Christian Citizen at Work in the World” is true. It is possible, 
however, that because of his intimate connection with the Pub- 
lishing House his recommendation may be slightly discounted. 
Therefore there may be power in the opinion of a “rank outsider.” 

It is proper to ask four questions regarding any lessons sug- 
gested for our adult classes: First, do they deal with matters suf- 
ficiently important to merit careful attention? Second, are they 
scholarly enough to be respectable? Third, are they ethically 
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sound? Fourth, are they so presented that our ordinary teachers 
can teach them and our ordinary learners can learn them? 

It is a joy to give in the present case an affirmative answer to 
all these queries. As to ethics, they emphasize, as Dr. Skinner 
did in “Applied Universalism” and as Dr. Lalone did in “By 
Their Fruits,” that our religion is one to set men to work and to 
giving, and that no one can be consistent in our Zion who is not 
active and sacrificial in face of the world’s unspeakable needs. 
In regard to pedagogical method, they are luminous, under- 
standable, with something of the clarity and force that ever 
characterized the work of Dr. Gertrude Earle. 

It was my privilege to sit on a recent Sunday with a group 
of very intelligent Universalists who studied the Preface and 
Lesson I. ‘We like this course,” they said. ‘‘Yes, we like it 
exceedingly.” 

George E. Huntley. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


SOUND SENSE AND WISE TECHNIQUE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was very much interested in that portion of Dr. Perkins’ 
address at the Federal Council Meeting as given in your issue of 
December 28, and particularly the second paragraph having 
reference to the ecumenical church. 

In a recent meeting of pastors and laymen which I attended, 
the question was asked how many knew the meaning of the word 
ecumenical. I think all the ministers present raised their hands, 
but there were very few laymen who did so. I presume ecu- 
menical and all of its derivations are perfectly good words to 
theological technicians and those who make a nice distinction in 
the meaning of words. However, it seems to me that the pur- 
pose would be better served if ordinary English words such as 
universal, world wide, world embracing, etc., were to be used. 
When we talk about the church universal or the world-wide 
church speaks, it should bein language which common people 
understand. 

W. J. Stumpf. 
Evansville, Ind. ’ 


ASSERTS MR. GEHR WAS RIGHT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read the sermon of the Rev. Harmon M. Gehr in the De- 
cember 7 issue of The Christian Leader on ‘‘The Christlike View of 
War Relief’’ with much satisfaction and a real happiness. I was 
so glad to know that at least one Universalist minister (no doubt 
there are others) really believed in carrying out Christ’s prin- 
ciples no matter how difficult it might be. I realize how contro- 
versial the issue of feeding European refugees is, but I do feel 
that every effort should be made by the Administration and 
private organizations to find out whether it is possible to carry 
out such a plan, and not to abandon the efforts because of a few 
failures. Do we realize on what a vast scale this terrible suffering 
may be because of lack of food and medical supplies? Surely if 
we really care enough, a way can be found to accomplish the 
purpose. 

I was very sorry to read the article by Mr. Blackford and his 
criticism of Mr. Gehr’s sermon, as a good sermon of its kind but 
a very poor kind. If to seek to make a practical application of 
Christ’s teachings makes a poor kind of sermon, it is unfortunate, 
but cannot be helped. 

I was very glad indeed to read the poems submitted by 
Mrs. Benton. How can anyone read such words and not re- 
spond to their appeal? Yes, I know the difficulties. Perhaps it 
is impossible to find a solution to this problem. We shall never 
know until we try to find a way. Do we care enough? 

Alice M. Taylor. 

Meshanticut, R. I. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


THROUGH THE WEEK AT SUFFOLK 


“And what are they doing at the Suffolk 
School, now that it isn’t a school any 
more?” This is getting to be a familiar 
question, and perhaps one which has been 
asked of you. So let’s take a make-believe 
trip to Suffolk and see what we find. 

Suffolk, you know, is in the state of Vir- 
ginia, twenty miles southwest of Norfolk. 
For many years Universalists maintained 
an eight-grade grammar school there. But 
when public education was made available 
in both city and country we felt we should 
offer another type of service, something not 
already being offered. 

From the outside our property looks 
very much the same, brown paint on the 
building and mesh fence around the play- 
ground. But the minute you go through 
the door you know changes have been 
made. First, there’s a partition at the 
left of the door which separates what we 
used to call the chapel or assembly room 
from the stairway. This partition runs 
from the front door to the back, making a 
long hallway. Right at the foot of the 
stairs is where we hope to install a drinking 
fountain. Fifty-five of the needed sixty- 
five dollars has already been given for 
this. 

When you go through the door into the 
large room, you find it, too, partitioned off, 
but with white curtains. For this is the 
room where the clinic meets, where Nurse 
Davis ‘‘presides,’’ and where mothers and 
babies come weekly for examinations, 
check-ups, and advice. 

On other days, this room furnishes the 
background for the “doll hour,’ and the 
“children’s village.’”” These two projects 
have been developed by Miss Ethel M. 
Whack, leader, as after-school-time ac- 
tivities. Through their dolls, little girls 
are taught homemaking, sewing, personal 
hygiene, and so forth. And by means of 
the children’s village, good citizenship is 
developed by a study of community en- 
terprises: family groups, the library, the 
grocery, the 5 and 10, the bank, the dairy. 
To be added are the visiting nurse, the 
clinic and the home laundry. Paper craft, 
clay modeling and painting also attract 
the youngsters. Yes, these are junior 
boys and girls, and as they carry on these 
activities we are hoping that attitudes are 
being built which may take deep root. 

Upstairs even greater changes in ap- 
pearance! Why, these two rooms house a 
kindergarten! And how attractive they 
are—one with soft creamy walls and low 
blue chairs and tables; the other with soft 
green walls and low garnet chairs and 
tables. Fifty youngsters four and five years 
of age troop in here every morning around 
nine o’clock and remain until mothers or 
older brothers or sisters come for them in 
the late afternoon. At noon, a hot lunch 
and rest period are provided, and the daily 


Mrs. Annie B. Willis and a 
kindergarten pupil 
Suffolk, Va. 


schedule includes typical kindergarten 
activities indoors and out. 

Both Mrs. Annie B. Willis, who is in 
charge of our work at Suffolk, and Miss 
Whack, who supervises the project work, 
live here at the school, and give their 
evenings as well as their days to promoting 
this new service. The Parents’ League is 
an active organization, and regular visits 
in the home, as well as exhibits of activities, 
bring interested parents, friends, neigh- 
bors and townspeople to the center. Yes, 
indeed, work still goes on at Suffolk. Your 
offering added to the offerings of other 
church schools makes it possible. 

RENEE VG 


* * 


BULLETINS ON RACE RELATIONS 


The following bulletins, published by the 
Commission on Interracial Co-operation 
of Atlanta, Ga., may be secured for the 
prices indicated from the G. S. S. A. 

America’s Tenth Man, a 16-page review 
of the Negro’s contribution to American 
history and civilization. The story of 
Negro explorers, patriots, writers, educa- 
tors, religious and business leaders, 3 
cents each. 

Population Problems in the South. Sig- 
nificant facts and frank discussion re- 
garding the interracial situation—educa- 
tion, health, economic conditions, recrea- 
tional facilities, mob violence, the ballot, 
jury service, etc. Sixteen pages and 
cover, 3 cents each. 

America’s Obligation to Its Negro Citi- 
zens, a notable address by Mark Ethridge, 
manager Louisville Courier-Journal. Twelve 
pages and cover, 3 cents each. 


Singers in the Dawn,"a brief anthology of 
American Negro poetry. Sketches of 
forty poets, with selections from their work. 
Excellent for personal use, programs and 
classroom study. Twenty-four pages and 
attractive cover, 10 cents each. 

Songs of the South, seventeen favorite 
Negro spirituals. 10 cents each. 

Understanding Our Neighbors, an educa- 
tional approach to America’s race problem. 
Thirty pages, 10 cents each. 

Justice in Race Relations, 1 cent each. 

Southern Opinion and Race Relations 
(quotations from Southerners), 1 cent each. 

A Practical Approach to the Race Prob- 
lem, origin and history of the Commission 
on Interracial Co-operation, 1 cent each. 


* * 


FRIENDSHIP TOUR FOR GREATER 
BOSTON LEADERS 


A Negro Friendship Tour is being ar- 
ranged through the co-operation of the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches. Wil- 
liam E. Austill, conductor of the tour, has: 
included a visit to Robert Gould Shaw 
House, a Negro co-operative, church, and 
several Community Chest agencies of the 
neighborhood. The tour will be on 
Saturday afternoon, Feb. 1, from two to 
five p.m. Registration, 50 cents, may be 
through G. S. S. A. office. Teachers and 
church school leaders will find this a most 
helpful and interesting preparation for 
the American Friendship Program and our 
ventures in greater understanding. 


* * 


A CHILDREN’S LITANY 


For love and friends and good times, 
We thank Thee, God. 

For feelings to know what love and joy 

and sadness are like, 
We thank Thee, God. 

That all Thy children all over the world 
have feelings to know what love and 
joy and sadness are like, 

We thank Thee, God. 

That all of us, no matter where we live, or 
what language we speak, or what color 
we are, have minds with which to 
think and study and learn, and to plan 
for others’ happiness. 

We thank Thee, God. 
—Children’s Worship in the Church School. 


* * 


HELPS FOR YOUR AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP PROGRAM ©— 


Those wishing to have current maga- 
zines on Negro life may send for copies, 
enclosing 15 cents with your order, as fol- 
lows: 

Opportunity, a Journal of Negro, life, 
1133 Broadway, New York City. 

The Crisis, a Record of the Darker Races, 
Crisis Publishing Co., Inc., 69 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


JANUARY 25, 1941 


For newspapers, send ten cents to: 

The Chicago Defender, Robert S. Abbott 
Publishing Co., 3435 Indiana Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Amsterdam News, Amsterdam News 
Corporation, 2293 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 

The Courier, Pittsburgh Courier Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., 2628 Center Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 


* * 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP 
PROGRAM 
Though our thoughts are turning now 
to the American Friendship Program, 


offerings are still being received for Inter- 
national Friendship and for the work in 
Japan. Since last reporting the following 
schools have contributed. Due to an error, 
the offering from Marlboro, Mass., the 
first to be received for the current year, 
was not listed in the first mention of re- 
ceipts to appear on this page. To make 
the record complete we include it now. 

Illinois: Galesburg; Maine: Pittsfield, 
Westbrook; Massachusetts: Annisquam, 
Assinippi, Marlboro, Saugus, West Som- 
erville; New York: Binghamton; 
Hampshire: Concord; North Carolina: 
Rocky Mount; Pennsylvania: Smithton; 
Wisconsin: Stoughton. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


A FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


The purpose of the A. U. W. is to have 
every Universalist woman a member of 
one united organization, believing that a 
united organization can work more ef- 
ficiently and more economically than 
several small groups, and that it is deplor- 
able that only one tenth of our constitu- 
ency should be familiar or even acquainted 
with the worldwide program of the church. 

This program is so varied that every 
woman can find a part of it to which she 
can subscribe with enthusiasm. There are 
interests for everyone. 

As an organization the A. U. W. main- 
tains an executive office at 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, as headquarters for promotional 
work, programs and projects. For seventy 
years and more this organization has been 
functioning and has been supported by 
the above mentioned tenth. Revenue re- 
ceived enabled the association to do very 
creditable work, and even during the lean 
years the necessary whittling down has not 
seriously hampered our cause or materially 
curtailed the work. It has simply meant 
that everyone has worked harder for less 
material compensation. 

We are not poor. The object of expan- 
sion is not to feed more money into our 
present projects. We are able to support 
those, but women in all parts of the country 
are awakening to the fact that there should 
be progress and broadening of program and 
views, rather than continuing year after 
year in the same rut. It is in response to 
this awakening that the A. U. W. was 
formed. As a corporation we are worth 
well over $200,000 and it is a share in this 
trust that we are offering Universalist 
women at large. Too long it has ‘been ad- 
ministered by a very small number. 

Our official organ, The Bulletin, is issued 
five times a year. Subscription to The 
Bulletin has been included in the dues for- 
merly paid by members. Our new policy 
does away with dues and enlarges the sub- 
scription list to include every Universalist 
woman, member or not. This is the finan- 
cial problem we had to solve for the time 
being. Careful study showed that if each 


state would continue to send as Adminis- 
tration pledge the present amount, in- 
creased by twenty-five percent, plus amout 
now paid for dues, we should then be able 
to put The Bulletin into the home of every 
Universalist woman. For instance: 

1939-40 pledge for Administration for 
your state—$100. Dues $50. Total, $150. 

1940-41 pledge for Administration $100 
plus $25 plus $50, or $175. 

This statement by your Board seemed to 
be the simplest way to tell you what addi- 
tional revenue was needed to take the first 
step in broadening our scope; namely, ac- 
quainting all women with our Bulletin, 
which up to this time has been received by 
members of the national organization only. 
It is left entirely with the State Board to 
figure out a way to finance the individual 
state. 

The question is asked, “Is it fair that a 
new group may become affiliated by pay- 
ment of a very small sum toward support?” 
Our reply, “Is it fair that a large group of 
people are affiliated with our churches and 
contribute to the church far less than they 
contribute to the support of the local 
movie theater?” It is a question without 
an answer, except that church contribu- 
tions are voluntary offerings in liberal 
churches, and unfortunately these offerings 
are less liberal than the church teachings. 

However, we do believe that during the 
transition period we must admit to member- 
ship any group which expresses a desire to 
belong, and must accept such contributions 
as that group is willing to make. We do 
this with full confidence that acquaintance 
with the broad field which we cover, and 
the very interesting programs we have to 
offer, will bring adequate and generous 
support. For the present we must leave it 
to each state to decide the best method in 
different sections. 

We do urge every group in every church 
to make a pledge of some sort to the state 
organization. There is no fixed policy. 
We decided upon the twenty-five percent 
of administration for one year’s trial. For 
groups not yet having made a previous 
contribution the administration fee would 
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probably approximate twenty cents per 
person, asa minimum. (This does not in- 
clude the projects.) The end of the year 
will show whether this is an adequate basis 
for administrative purposes. We prefer 
not to return to quotas if support can be 
given by pledges, but if individual states 
feel that the quota method is best, or if 
individual groups wish to have quotas given 
them, that is optional. We take just pride 
in the fact that the A. U. W. is the only 
organization which has stood squarely 
upon its own from the very beginning, and 
has never received aid from the General 
Convention. 

For years Universalist women have had 
as their projects: Japan, North Carolina, 
Clara Barton Birthplace and Camp. 

To those who have been concerned lest 
the ‘arger program” crowd out interest in 
and support of these projects, we reply 
that support of projects this year was not 
lessened. As more of our Universalist 
women come to know about them we feel 
sure support will be increased. The good 
things we are doing will never be crowded 
out, but these would not be good things if 
they crowded out expansion or stood in 
the way of progress. 

Ada I. Treat, 
Chairman Finance Committee. 
* * 


RELATIVE TO JAPAN 


The tenseness of the Japanese situation, 
as reported in the daily papers and maga- 
zines, seems to have raised the question in 
the minds of some of the Associations as to 
whether pledges should still be sent in. 
May we take this opportunity to say that 
our work in Japan has not been curtailed, 
and that the gifts and pledges are necessary 
to carry on the work which the Association 
of Universalist Women believes to be a real 
venture in international good will. All 
Christmas packages arrived safely, and no 
mail has been censored, in spite of rumors 
to the contrary. Miss Downing and Miss 
Stacy speak hopefully of the future. They 
feel that this is the hour in which we should 
stand steadfast. It would seem that they 
are in a position to know what is our best 
service at this critical time. Send your 
pledges and gifts with the assurance that 
those whom you have elected to serve as 
your officers, dispensing and administer- 
ing your funds, will act upon the best ad- 
vice available, and that through the of- 
ficial organs of the denomination you will 
be kept informed of any changes that may 


arise. 
I.M.F. 


* * 


NOTICE 

Mrs. Boorn has written from Friendly 
House to inquire for the address of a manu- 
facturing company from which she might 
get velveteen or corduroy pieces, eight or 
ten inches square, from which quilts might 
be made. If any one has the information 
and would communicate with her, she 
would appreciate it. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


Universalist Club Members Hear Turner Tell 
of Nazi Activities in South America 


An intensely interested audience in the 
Hotel Bellevue listened to Rev. Ewart 
Turner speak on the subject ‘Hitler 
Marches on South America” at the 
monthly Boston Universalist Club meet- 
ing Monday evening, Jan.18. Mr. Turner, 
who was introduced by Frank Dewick, 
was for several years minister of the Amer- 
ican Church in Berlin, Germany. He saw 
the rise to power of Hitler at close range. 
Last summer Mr. Turner spent several 
months touring the countries of South 
America. 

Reading from “Mein Kampf” the 
speaker demonstrated the intention of 
Hitler to dominate the entire world and 
spoke on how this plan is being carried out 
in South America. Nazi penetration has 
been through schools, churches and busi- 
ness contacts. Mr. Turner reports that the 
peoples and governments of South America 
are now aroused to the danger and are 
coping with it successfully. There is an 
awakening sense of the values of freedom, 
an alert dread of being brought back under 
the rule of European authority, and a re- 


newed appreciation of North American 
friendship among the peoples of the South- 
ern hemisphere. In this last connection 
Wwe are now reaping the rewards of 100 
years of Protestant missionary work in 
South America. 

At the business meeting preceding the 
speaking two new members were received— 
Leslie C. Blake of Grove Hall Church and 
William Wilder of Melrose. 

William Thompson reported on the Con- 
gregational Club meeting last month at 
which he represented the Universalists. 

Dean Clarence R. Skinner spoke briefly 
on the John Murray bicentennial celebra- 
tion to be held this year and asked the 
Boston Universalist Club to take respon- 
sibility for a mass meeting in the metro- 
politan area in December. 

Rey. George E. Huntley, D. D., brought 
greetings from our former general superin- 
tendent, Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
who has been under treatment for several 
weeks in the Pratt Diagnostic Hospital. 
He reported that Dr. Lowe had improved 
greatly and would return home soon. 


BOSTON MINISTERS MEET 


The meeting of the Boston Universalist 
Ministers’ Association on Jan. 6 was called 
to order at 10.45 a. m., at headquarters, 
16 Beacon Street, Rev. Leroy W. Coons, 
D. D., presiding. Rev. C. G. Robbins, 
D. D., of Chelsea read from the Scriptures 
and offered prayer. 

Rev. Warren Lovejoy announced that 
the next meeting would be held at the 
First Universalist Church in Lynn and 
that Rev. F. W. Perkins, D. D., would 
speak on ‘“‘Symbolism in the Service of 
Worship,” using the recently finished new 
chancel of the Lynn church as the basis for 
his talk. Mrs. Shinn of the headquarters 
staff is acting as liaison agent in the matter 
of transportation for this meeting. Will 
those who mean to attend, and who have 
room in their automobiles for additional 
passengers, and those who have need of 
transportation please get in touch with her, 
so that the necessary arrangements may 
be made? 

Dr. Leonard Gunther, a German refugee, 
was then introduced and gave the address. 
He was born in an Aryan-Jewish home in a 
small town in Upper Silesia near the Polish 
border. He told of frequent border 
troubles between the Poles and the Ger- 
mans and of the loyalty of his parents and 
grandparents throughout to Germany. 
Then came 1933 and the advent of Adolf 
Hitler. Dr. Gunther concluded with the 


observation that ‘“‘democratic education 
seems to be a matter of centuries.” A 
question period followed, after which the 
meeting adjourned with benediction by 
Dr. Robbins. 


MALDEN YOUTH 
CONFERENCE 


More than 100 young people partici- 
pated at the Malden, Mass., church Jan. 
11-12 in the conference sponsored by the 
young people of that church. 

Sessions opened with a service of wor- 
ship conducted by Gene Adams, president 
of the Middlesex League. The first 
speaker, Nathaniel Mills, chairman of the 
Massachusetts Youth Council, spoke on 
“The Town Meeting of Youth.”” He urged 
his hearers to send delegates to the youth 
meeting in Washington Feb. 8-9. William 
Harrison, executive secretary of the Boston 
Council of the National Negro Congress, 
and a member of the editorial staff of The 
Boston Chronicle, then spoke on “Negro 
Youth Faces the Future.” He dealt with 
the problems which face colored youth to- 
day, and discussed the anti-lynching bill 
now pending and the matter of equal rights 
for Negroes in the defense program. 

At this point four discussion groups were 
formed under the leadership of Milner 
Dunn, Bill Cromie, Pete Leary and Gene 
Adams, all students at Tufts College 
School of Religion. 


Rev. William B. Rice, minister of the- 


Dover, Mass., Federated Church, gave an 
address on “Dishpan Hands.” He called 
upon young people to ‘do something, and 
do it soon” if there is to be peace in this 
age. It is necessary to sacrifice for peace, 


and in the process we must ‘“‘soil our lily-- 


white hands.’’ Then followed a general 
question and discussion period, led by Mr. 
Rice, during which a resolution was passed 
supporting any state youth program 
backed by the interdenominational re- 
sources of the committee on youth of the 


division of religious education of the Mas-. 


sachusetts Council of Churches. 

After supper, prepared by a committee: 
of women of the church, greetings were 
brought by Miss Shirley Tufts, president: 
of the Malden Y. P. C. U., Fred Scribner, 
president of the Malden Youth Council, 
and Rey. Douglas Frazier, minister of the 
church. A worship service was conducted 
by Miss Virginia Swensson, after which 
Dr. Karl W. Deutsch, a native of Prague, 
and now a teacher at the Choate School in 
Wallingford, Conn., spoke on “Europe’s 
Youth — Their Heritage and Their 
Chances.” 

The evening closed with a dance and 
friendship circle led by Maurice Cobb, 
student assistant at the Framingham 
church. 

The Sunday morning service was con- 
ducted by Robert Dick of the Malden 
church, Shirley Tufts and Margaret 
Thompson. Mr. Dick preached the ser- 
mon. 

The Y. P. C. U. worship service, which 
concluded the week-end program, was led 
by Rey. Douglas Frazier, and the speaker 
was Jan Pekar of Tufts College, a refugee 
from Czechoslovakia. 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


Warren J. Guild, a member of the 
advisory council of the Institute of World 
Affairs Association, spoke at a recent meet- 
ing of the Universalist Men’s Club in 
Framingham, Mass. 

After a brief summary of I. W. A. work 
Mr. Guild emphasized the aspects of the 
world-struggle that makes it a war to save 
democracy. He pointed out certain spirit- 
ual values of democracy and the reasons 
to expect its ultimate triumph. 

He gave suggestions to those who are 
endeavoring to inform themselves re- 
garding the present crisis, and called at- 
tention to material, easily accessible, that 
can be recommended for reading and study, 
referring to this phase of I. W. A. work. 

At the advisory council meeting, Dec. 
80, 1940, the treasurer’s report showed a 
profit of $20.48 on the activities of 1940 
and a reduction of the indebtedness of the 
Association to $23. 
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WOMEN CELEBRATE 
40th ANNIVERSARY 


The 40th anniversary of the organization 
of the Woman’s Union of the Somerville, 
Mass., church was celebrated at a recent 
all-day meeting. 

Both Rey. George E. Leighton, D. D., 
pastor of the church, and Mrs. Leighton 
took part in the morning session. Dr. 
Leighton conducted a devotional service 
and Mrs. Leighton spoke on achievements 
of individuals and organizations which 
had benefited mankind. Luncheon was 
served by Mrs. Robert L. Doeg. 

Mrs. Walter Farnham presided at the 
afternoon session. Mrs. Swett conducted 
a devotional service and Miss Ida M. Fol- 
som, promotional secretary of the A. U. W., 
spoke on “Religion through Poetry.” 

Many guests, including a group from the 
Charlestown Universalist Society, were 
present. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON LECTURES 
IN BIDDEFORD 


The Biddeford, Maine, church is con- 
ducting a series of Sunday afternoon tea 
lectures. The first was held on Jan. 9. 
Mrs. Thorburn, wife of the pastor, who is 
a member of the Bond Astronomical Club 
of Harvard University, spoke on ‘‘Comet 
Cunningham.” 

Each lecture is preceded by a piano re- 
cital by Dr. Frazee, the church organist. A 
social hour with tea follows the program. 
Other lectures in the series are: ‘Romance 
of the Calendar” by Mrs. Thorburn and 
“Famous American Postage Stamps” and 
“Lighthouses of the Maine Coast” by Rev. 
George H. Thorburn, the pastor. 


OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 
Several churches in Haverhill, Mass., 
united to hold a community school of re- 
ligious education for six weeks beginning 
Jan. 14. Place and time—the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Tuesday evenings. Teach- 
ers and others interested in religious edu- 
cation are cordially invited to attend. 


BERNARD C. RUGGLES 
RETURNS TO OLD PULPIT 

The vacant pulpit of the church in 
Oakland, Calif., was taken by Rev. Ber- 
nard C. Ruggles on Dec. 8. Mr. Ruggles, 
former pastor and the founder of the 
church, is giving his services to the church 
in order that the trustees may have all 
available funds with which to bring the 
finances into a solvent condition. Fine 
audiences have greeted Mr. Ruggles every 
Sunday since his return. 

On Jan. 5, the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the present church was ob- 
served in a silver jubilee service. Loyall 
H. McLaughlin of Burlingame, who at- 
tended the first service in Hotel Oakland 
in January 1916 was present and made a 
short congratulatory address. He is a 
brother of Dr. Noble E. McLaughlin, 
pastor of our church at Wausau, Wis., 
and at one time studied for the ministry at 


Canton Theological School, but has been 
in business in San Francisco for over 25 
years. He served as the first moderator 
of the church and was of great help in di- 
recting its destinies. 

A telegram of congratulation and en- 
couragement was read from Mrs. Theresa 
H. Patterson of Pasadena, who has done 
so much to make the present church 
building possible. 


EUGENE L. CONKLIN RESIGNS 


Rev. Eugene L. Conklin, pastor for 20 
years of the Derby Line, Vt., church, re- 
signed the first of the year on account of 
ill-health. He is at the Montreal Hospital. 


BOOKS FOR MEN 
IN THE SERVICE 


The Universalist Publishing House has 
a new line of New Testaments and Year 
Books for use of men in the Service. 


Year Book or New Testament: 
Limp cover, khaki shade, 50 cents each. 
Bound in imitation leather with zipper, 
$1 each. 


Send orders to the House at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 


WORLD DAY OF 
PRAYER MATERIAL 


The Universalist Publishing House is 
prepared to sell the material for the 
World Day of Prayer, Friday, Feb. 28, and 
should appreciate receiving orders early 
and with payment if ordered in small 
quantities. 


Callatoperayers i. O22. gaan free 
World Day of Prayer Program . .2 cents 
Posters 


FERRY BEACH MOVIES 


A reel of movies taken the past season at 
Ferry Beach is available for booking and 
exhibition under the personal direction of 
the secretary, R. F. Needham. Time of 
showing, 35 minutes. There is no rental 
charge. The only expense is that of the 
secretary’s transportation. In the case of 
churches some distance from Boston ar- 
rangements will be made for a circuit book- 
ing to keep the cost at a minimum. Ad- 
dress inquiries to the secretary at 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 


MRS. STANLEY C. STALL 


Almeda Phillips Stall, wife of Rev. 
Stanley C. Stall, pastor of our church in 
Norwalk, Ohio, died at her home Jan. 9 
after an illness of several years. 

The daughter of Homer and Mary Ann 
Phillips, she was born in Butler County, 
Ohio, near Middletown, April 10, 1875. 

On June 380, 1909, she was married to 
Mr. Stall, of which union there were three 
children, Homer Phillips, Mary E. and 
Stanley C., Jr., alt of whom survive. 

Funeral services were held in the church 
at Norwalk Sunday, Jan. 12, Rev. George 
Cross Baner, D. D., of Akron officiating. 
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A second service was held on Monday, 
Jan. 18, in Franklin, where Dr. Baner also 
officiated. Interment of ashes was in the 
family lot at Woodhill Cemetery, Frank- 
lin. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHURCH 
REPORTS 

The annual parish meeting of the First 
Universalist Society of Minneapolis, Minn., 
was held in the church Monday evening, 
Jan.13. Alfred F. Pillsbury was re-elected 
president, Lyndon M. King and Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Wulling were named vice-presi- 
dents, and Perry S. Williams and W. C. 
Bechert were elected clerk and treasurer, 
respectively. Following a parish dinner 
served by the Ladies’ Social Circle, reports 
were received from the various auxiliaries 
and committees of the parish and from the 
minister, Rev. Carl H. Olson. 

The Women’s Association and the 
Ladies’ Social Circle reported balances in 
their treasuries, increased interest and at- 
tractive programs. The establishment of a 
council of an Association of Universalist 
Women of Minneapolis was announced. 
This council provides a medium for con- 
ference and co-operative action between 
the groups of this church and the women’s 
organization of the dormant Tuttle Church. 
This organization sponsored a mothers’ and 
daughters’ banquet, served by men of the 
parish and attended by 83 mothers and 
daughters. 

The church school reported a change in 
hour of meeting to coincide with the time 
of the church worship service. This action 
has resulted in greater facility for serving 
children whose parents are attending ser- 
vice. Two new projects of the church 
school are a religious drama workshop for 
high-school students and a cradle roll 
which, under the superintendency of Mrs. 
Olson, has enrolled 10 members. 

The Fellowship Club, composed of older 
young people and younger married people, 
has held several meetings and has raised 
money to be applied to the redecoration 
of the vestry. The Men’s Club has begun 
to function this fall with increased church 
attendance and financial support as its 
aim. This group was also responsible for 
the making of toys which were given to the 
pupils of the church school at its Christmas 
party. 

The report from the Unity Settlement 
House, founded by the church and now an 
agency of the Community Fund, was given 
by Miss Elsie Weinlick, recently named as 
resident director. It showed increased ac- 
tivity in every field of service and the es- 
tablishment of a nursery school supple- 
menting the day nursery program. 

In making his report as pastor, Mr. Ol- 
son included statistical records of signif- 
icance. During 1940 he made pastoral 
calls in 295 homes or hospitals on 704 in- 
dividuals; he preached 48 sermons in the 
church and made 49 outside sermons and 
addresses. Organization meetings at- 
tended numbered 150, with 118 additional 
board or committee meetings and similar 
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gatherings pertaining to the church. 
Seven weddings were performed during the 
year, 7 children were baptized, and 15 
funerals were conducted. Church at- 
tendance showed an increase of slightly 
over 28 percent. Ten persons were re- 
ceived into church membership during 
1940, making a total of 23 new members 
since the beginning of Mr. Olson’s pastor- 
ate. 

Mr. Olson also reported the establish- 
ment of a discussion group affiliated with 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air. 
This forum began its second season this 
fall. 

It was noted that the church co-operated 
in the program of the National Christian 
Mission and had Miss Muriel Lester of 
London speak from the pulpit to more than 
400 Minneapolis school teachers. 

In concluding his report the pastor ex- 
pressed appreciation for the co-operation 
and support given by the entire parish and 
urged continued activity in the parish pro- 
gram under the denomination’s slogan of 
“Forward Together.” 


MANCHESTER 
ACTIVITIES 


The Manchester, N. H., church held 
its annual fair in December. It was a 
social and financial success in spite of a 
severe storm. 

The week preceding Christmas, the 
young people held a party. Later in the 
week there was a covered-dish supper and 
Christmas program for everyone in the 
parish. At this gathering, the pastor, Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis, and Mrs. Willis were 
generously remembered by the parish, the 
Ladies’ Union, the Y. P. C. U. and several 
individuals. 

Twelve baskets were sent out to needy 
people. 

On Sunday, Dec. 15, a group of men and 
women made an every-member canvass. 
Several increased subscriptions and new 
pledges were secured, much to the pleasure 
of the workers, who returned to the church 
for reports and luncheon. 


JANUARY ACTIVITIES 
AT EVERETT 


The monthly supper meeting of the 
Men’s Club of the Everett, Mass., church 
was held Jan. 7 with 26 present. Howard 
Dawes gave an interesting visual and me- 
chanical demonstration of the stroboscope. 

Mrs. Douglas Frazier, wife of the pastor 
of the Malden church, addressed the 
Women’s Union recently on “The Ma- 
donna Motif in Art.’ 

At the monthly evening church service 
on Jan 12, Rev. William E. Gardner of 
North Weymouth and Quincy spoke on 
“Tf I Had But One Sermon to Preach on 
Youth.” 

The monthly meeting of the We-Two 
Couples’ Club was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Reginald Larkin Tuesday eve- 
ning, Jan. 14. 

Young People’s Day was observed Jan. 


19 with 104 people present. The service 
was conducted entirely by young people. 
The sermon ‘‘Youth—Faith”’ was delivered 
by Francis Paul. Erna Hoesch, Ina Love, 
Donald Gannon, Linwood Fuller, Jr., Carl 
Bonifer, Stanley Carey and Walter Cook, 
Jr., assisted in the service and Everett 
Emerson, Gerhard Oehme, Robert Ster- 
ling and Norman Speirs acted as ushers. 


PALMER HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Palmer, 
Mass., church, held Jan. 9, was preceded 
by a covered-dish supper prepared and 
served by the ladies of the church. All 
reports showed progress. The treasurer’s 
report showed a balanced budget. A larger 
budget was voted for 1941. The moderator, 
Stanley L. Metcalf, announced the liquida- 
tion of a $500 note, and performed the 
ceremony of burning it. 

Six new members were voted into the 
growing church family. 

The ministers of Palmer, Brimfield and 
Monson are sponsoring a church-attend- 
ance campaign from Christmas to Easter. 
At the Christmas service the Universalist 
church had 42 more people present than the 
preceding Christmas. And on the first 
Sunday in January the attendance was 24 
above that of the corresponding Sunday a 
year ago. 


YOUNG PEOPLE ACTIVE 
IN WEST HARTFORD 


Christmas Sunday in the West Hartford 
church brought out one of the largest con- 
gregations in years. Children of the church 
school led in parts of the service of the 
worship, and all of them participated in 
the “‘White Gifts” service. Some of the 
gifts went to Hartford families, some to 
children in the Municipal Hospital and 
some to Suffolk. Four children were 
christened. 

The Y. P. C. U. gave a party on New 
Year’s Eve to the children in the conva- 
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lescent building of the children’s village. 

The ‘Old New England Harvest Fes- 
tival’’ held in November was scheduled in 
the budget adopted last April to yield a 
profit of $1,000. So far it has produced 
$993.82, and there is a little more to come 
in. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S DAY 
AT FRAMINGHAM 


At the morning service on Young 
People’s Day, the church at Framingham, 
Mass., received into membership six 
young people. The right hand of fellow- 
ship was extended by Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D., who for several weeks 
has been supplying in Framingham, his 
first parish, and who had christened some 
of these candidates and also their fathers 
and mothers. The sermon was preached 
by Miss Janet Werner, president of the 
local union. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. U.S. Milburn, D. D., supplied the 
pulpit of the church at North Attleboro, 
Mass., on Jan. 19. 


Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., be- 
gan his 14th year as minister of our church 
in Lynn, Mags., on Jan. 15. 

Rev. Fred E. Ulrich of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
visited headquarters on Jan. 10. 

Dr. J. M. Atwood of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity will be the preacher at the North 
Attleboro, Mass., church on Sunday, Jan. 
26. 


Rev. William C. Abbe resigned as pastor 
of the Medford, Mass., church to become 
chaplain of the 101st medical regiment of 
the 26th division of the army. He took 
up his new duties Jan. 23. He will be 
stationed at Camp Edwards. Mrs. Abbe 
and the family will live in Falmouth. 

Rey. Edward L. Houghton of Hunting- 
ton, N. Y., called in at headquarters on 
Saturday, Jan. 18, en route to Arlington, 


For.Lenten Of fiemags 
*PALM BRANCHES” 


LENTEN 


Self-Denial Protected Slot Offering Envelopes 


in colors on Strong, Serviceable Paper 


Self-checking spaces against each day in the 


season of Lent are provided on the front 


Sizes 3 1-4 x 5 1-2 inches 


Price, $1.50 per hundred 


The Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street - - - - 


Boston, Mass. 
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Mass., to attend the centennial observances 
at the church there, in which he began his 
pastoral duties in 1885. 


Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., minister 
of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church in Washington, will speak Feb. 4 
at the 46th annual banquet of the Men’s 
Club of the church in Malden, Mass. 


Rey. John M. Ratcliff, Ed. D., was the 
speaker at the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. 
meeting Jan.19. His topic was ‘‘What the 
Universalist Church Is Doing.”’ 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, whose resigna- 
tion as general field worker took effect on 
Jan. 1, will be happy to receive mail during 
the next month at her home address, 1 
Highland Terrace, Malden, Mass. 


Notices 


RHODE ISLAND 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Transferred to Massachusetts Rev. 
Broome. 
Transferred to New York Rev. Frank L. Porter- 
Shirley. 


Edwin C. 


E. Dean Ellenwood, Secretary. 


NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Gordon C. Reardon transferred to the Cen- 
tral Fellowship Committee. 
Harold W. Haynes, Secretary. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Roger D. Bosworth to Georgia. 

Approved reciprocal fellowship granted by Penn- 
sylvania to Rev. Arnold Crompton of Erie, Pa. 

Approved reciprocal fellowship granted by New 
Hampshire to Rev. Ernest A. Brown, Jr. 

Approved reciprocal fellowship granted by Cali- 
fornia to Rev. Peter Henry Samsom. 

John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OE FELLOWSHIP 


Received from the Central Fellowship Committee 
certificate of reciprocal fellowship of Rev. Ernest A. 
Brown, Jr. 

Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3.30 p. m. 


Jan 26. Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb, 9. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 

March 9. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
N. Y. 

April 18. Communion Service. 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 


Rev. H. Elmer 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


4 
we 


ay bui2:t GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
N. Y. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
quests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
8t., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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DOLLAR in DIMES for Easter 


An attractive design makes this a very 
appealing device for the collection of Easter 
funds. On the back is printed a Biblical 
quotation. Price $3.00 per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACB 


Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 
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Crackling 

Conversation overheard between two 
young stamp collectors: 

First Boy: “Gee! There’s one of those 
commemorative stamps I never saw be- 
fore. Who is it on it?” 

Second Boy (examining stamp closely): 
“James A. McNeill.” 

First Boy: “Never heard of him. What 
was he, anyway?” 

Second Boy (still examining stamp): 
‘Whistler.’ 

First Boy: “Gosh! You wouldn’t think 
they would put anyone’s picture on a 
postage stamp just for whistling.”—Ad- 
vance. 

* * 

The parvenu was making some purchases 
for his new house at an art dealer’s. Pick- 
ing up a magnificent vase he asked, “‘Wot’s 
this?” 

“That, sir, is an Early Ming vase,’’ ex- 
plained the dealer. “Of course, you may 
consider it expensive, but it is only for the 
connoisseur.” 

“Oh, well, I'll ’ave it,” said the newly- 
rich man, ‘‘But you might tell me where 
I can buy a few early mings to put in it.” 
—Atlanta Constitution. 

* a 

A clerk in a large office ventured to ap- 
proach the manager with a plea for pro- 
motion. “I’ve been in my present position 
since the time you became manager, sir,”’ 
the clerk began. 

“T know it—I know it,’ responded the 
great one, waving him away. “I have a 
reputation for being a very patient and 
considerate man.”’—Providence Journal. 

* cS 

A Scottish visitor to Rhodesia was 
taken by a Bullawayo friend to the famous 
World’s View, a desolate and rocky spot. 

When he arrived at the top, the Scots- 
man surveyed the mighty panorama in 
every direction. 

“Mon,” he said, in awestruck tones, 
“what an awfu’ place tae lose a gowf ba’!”’ 
—Portland Express. 

ok ak 

“Won’t you be very, very happy when 
your sentence is over?’’ cheerfully asked a 
woman of a convict in prison. 

“I dunno, ma’am, I dunno,” gloomily 
answered the man. 

“You don’t know?” asked the woman, 
amazed. ‘‘Why not?’ 

“I’m in for life.”-—Atlanta Constitution. 

* * 

Mary was spending the afternoon look- 
ing at some Bible pictures in her Christmas 
gift book. Presently she remarked, “It 
says, ‘Lot was told to take his wife and 
children and flee,’ but I can’t find a flea 
anywhere.”’—Methodist Times. 

: Eo * 

“If you stick out your chin, and face 
what is coming to you,” advises a psychol- 
ogist, “‘you will sleep all the more soundly 
afterwards.’ And not even hear the referee 
count ten.—Hxchange. 
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A page from Earth’s Common Things: 


The Many-Splendored Things 
THURSDAY, February 27. (Read Psalm 103 : 1-14.) 


“Tn wonder-workings, or some bush aflame, 
Men look for God and fancy Him concealed; 
But in earth’s common things He stands revealed, 
While grass and flowers and stars spell out His name.” 


MEN of mystical experience tell us of illuminations that come to 
them—the bursting or the dawning of an inward light which is at once 
seeing and understanding and enjoying. It is as if there came a height- 
ened awareness of qualities in ordinary things that we miss in our 
casual, and hurried, and careless observation. Francis Thompson 
laments that we ‘‘miss the many-splendored thing’”’ while angel wings 
beat against our clay-shuttered doors. Some of us come back from a 
long sickness to our familiar customs, and experience the incredible 
sweetness of the wonted ways which are unnoted and unfelt by most. 
One man writes that as he faced the knowledge that he was soon to die, 
everything took on deep-hued tones of autumnal splendor, as the 
commonplace for the first time revealed its marvel. 


Through these Lenten days, I am seeking to live more deeply, 
more freely, and my prayer is the opening of my life to influences that 
link me with the hidden meanings that lie in common things. There 
will be no prophet ecstasies for me, but perhaps some ‘‘lifted moments 
above the drift of days, when life’s great meaning breaketh in sun- 
rise on my ways.” I must learn to rive the husks off the daily encoun- 
ters and circumstances. There shall I find homely truth and joy, and 
there duty will speak to me, there shall I find God, shining through the 
seams of the ordinary. 

Prayer. O God, Thou hast left Thy traces deep within, and deep 


answers unto deep. Attune me, waken me, draw me by Thy love. 
Amen. 


Sample copies will be mailed to all churches soon. Last year some of our 
people were unable to secure our manual because the edition was sold out before 


they ordered. Be sure to send us your order at an early date. 
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